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some such develop- 
ment to occur. 
They have hopes of 
a Europe speaking 
with one voice in 
Nato, and in the fi- 
nal analysis, wheth- 
er righlly or wrong- 
ly, they expect Eu- 
rope to make a 


greater cuntribu- 
tion toward the 
defence of the 


West. Moscow In 


ropean 


New Bundestag Speaker named 


Philipp Jenninger, 52, talking to the Press in Bonn, has 
been named to succeed Rainer Barzel as Speaker of the 
Bundestag. Jenninger, a close alde of Chancellor Kohl, 
has been İn charge of relatlons with East Germany. (The 
Barzel Affair, pages 3 and 4}. (Photo: dpa) 


© Second, security in the treaty area of 
the North Atlantic pact is to be indivisible. 
Defence efforts on the one hand are ta he 
accompanied hy readiness for diuogue andl 
cooperation with the East, as lûld down ih 


contrast has fulmi- 
nated against the 
reactivation ol the 
WEU, particularly 
uhjecting 10 the 
WEU scrapping 


the last and practically meaningless ban 
on arms manufacture in {he Federal Re- 
public {that of bombers: and long-range 


missiles). 


The erucial factor -is surely that 


Ihe 1960s hy the still valid twofold strmegy 
outlinccl in (he Harmel Report, 

The WEU is to concentrate on dia- 
logue, including arms conirul and disar= 
mament, on which closer collaboration 
with the United States is envisaged. 

e Third, European polential ind re- 
serves re 10 be püt to more effective 
use by means of sill more intensive 
cooperation, including cooperation in 
arms enpacily, 

In addition to lending 4 stimulus to 
joint projects he WEU aims iat striking 
an appropriate balance in transatlantic 
arms shipments. At présent Amcrita 
sells seven times miore arms to Europe 
than Europe sells to America. 

® Foürlh, the WEU is in formulating 
Europe's identity and interests to be- 
come a forum for political discussion of 
international hut spots beyond’ Nalo 
boundaries and their effect oq Europe. 

This arrangement corresponds in 
equal measure to American wishes and 
European interests. But the Seven art 
establishing for their security policy 
coopération .not just an entirely new di- 
mension but an explosive problem. 

It inevitably includes, inigntionally or 
not, the issue of a military presence out- 
side Nalo territory. 

Britain and France (and, in Lebanon, 
Italy) have hitherto acted strictly as they 
saw fit in areas beyond the terrilorial 
scope of Nato, whereas Bonn has exer- 
cised strict restraint. 1 
„ IJtremains to be seen what shape mili- 
tary activity in the Third World may 
take within the WEU framework and 
how fellow-membhers may view Ger- 
many's abstinence. 

An appendix to the main document 
conveys some idea of how the WEU's 
organisation must be, reshuffled to use 

Continued on page 2 


Bonn's undertaking to dispense with 
nuclear, hiological and chemical’ wea- 
pons remains strictly in force, 

ln ‘Europe itself lhe WEU renaiss- 
ance ûs envisaged has n met with uni- 
versal acclaim. When Paris submitled a 
memorandum on ils plans fur {he orga- 
uisation in the New Yeur Britain for ont 
was shaken. 

British officials only endorsed -the 
pluns when they realised they might 
otherwise miss Oul on a development 
there would be no stopping. 

WEU Forcign and Defence Minis- 
ters, meeiing in the Italian capital will 
Bonn’s Hans-Dictrich Genscher in the 
chair, are to approve a Rome Declara- 
tion outlining in 10 points the political 
philosophy and ıhe aims and {asks of 
the Western European Union. 

The emphasis is on the following four 
points: 3 

e Firsl, the WEU is to strengthen 
peace and security, mainly by means of 
the unity and consensus of ils members 
and by. encouraging furlher progress 
toward European integration.  , 

Interests that politically and geogra- 
phically are specifically European are 
to be concentrated to boost transatlan- 
tic security policy cooperation. 

This is envisaged in respect of both 
deterrence and defence capacity. Def- 
ence itself is to be left to Nato. 


او ن 


putin Community 
close ties. 

Yet in the same breath he conceded 
that such a’ project was beset by “ex- 
iruordinary difficulties." 

Everyone knows that three EEC 
countries are not interesled in plans of 
this kind. They are [relaund, which is not 
u NuMo member, and Denmark and 
Grecec, holh of which are keen for 
domestic reasons to keep their distance 
trom ihe North Atlantic pact, 

Su the solution is to limit the exercise 
lo seven cuuntrics wilh sintilar interests 
whu ùte, vve il ey have so far made 
little use uf Hic fact, all members uf the 
Western Iurepran Uniun. 

By its treaty lerms Ihe WEU is û def- 
cence pilel with û strict commitncnl lo 
mutuil support in (he event Of altack, 
and Iherein lics a clistinct ulvuntage. 

The WEU concept is most inlliguing, 
pully pulling ino effect the mucli- 


with increasingly 


cume idea uf a wospevd Europe", 


in which, for the sake of progress fOw-= 
arl integration, not all momber-coun= 
ies are commited lo the same oblig- 
atlons on every counl. 

In nuch the same manner the Hurar 
pean Monelury SYslCM Wils set up, OU 
side the i framework but backed by 
Ihe mujity of IEC member-countries. 

European Pulillcal Cooperation, in 
arrangement thal is coming on well aul 
was simHarly nol foresven hy the Jremy 
uf Rome, also came about by voluntary 
asoriution. 

Vicws may differ on what the WLU 
wil in future be Hirst and foremost: citfi- 
European bloc within the Western 
ce or un exclusive securily pulicy 
variation on the European Community. 

France is the undisputed architect of 
the WEU urrangement, hut the seven- 
memher union unlike carlier French 
plans is nut aimed agains cither Ameri- 
cu ar Nuto. 

"The WIEU lacks a military substruc- 
ture uf ils own and there are no plans f0 
set up a general aff of any kind. In 
keeping with the WEU Treaty all mili- 
tary defence tasks will continue to be al- 
Jotted to the North Atlantic pacl. 

Since no-one is questioning this brief, 
Washington after brief doubts had Jite 
difficulty in agrecing lo a European al- 
tempt tu attain greuter securily policy 
independence. 

The Americans have long wanted 
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Routes to tour in Germany 


The Swabian اسر‎ 
Alb Route 


German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 


1g, 4 Norember 1984 
lyihird year “ No. 1155 - By air 


Taseinyeı Trigun 


You will also see what you 
can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 


uusual gathering vf Cabinet 
inisters from seven Western Eu- 
countries was at {he tintc uf wril- 


4 ا‎ e ا ا‎ 1 View of the Hegau regio 1 را‎ E 
g shoes ococo architecture and 1 n. a 
with you and scale a few Hohenzollern Castle, home of „ ute Eure appro whi the 


2 Heidenheim 
3 Nördlingen 
4 Urach 


5 Hohenzollern Castle 


DZT WW DEUTSCHE ZEN IRALFE 
FUR TOURISMUS EV 


Besthovenstrasse 69, D-6000 Frankfurt/M. 


heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


ihe German Imperial famiy ate deaep wr e en 
Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 


guide. 


fell over 20 yers the lei hi 
ek he Toumls ot Western Europes 
an indispensable necessity: 
genuine partnership, 

Ib he idea of a “Second. European 
Ê of the Western alliance. In the 
Ê 100s it wus even supported, 
gg ihgly. hy President Kenncrly. 

f he wish never got is far as the 
* Berea change. Only now do uru- 
member-ceurntries of Nato pln tu 
1 ilo brass tucks. 

; jfkirealy basis for what the Minis- 
ا‎ lse in mind in Rome is the West- 
[eluopenn Uuivn, finder 30 yeuts 
PA Brussels atl since le to slumber 
ac andl quiet. 

1 I] Û seven members ure Brilain aid 
., f he Federal Republic of Ciet- 
eg aly andl Ihc Benelux countries. 
members of both Naito and the 
an Community. 

unalone indicates how delicate the 
[fn is and how difficult it in to set 
OM HN û (realy framivwork fOr 
E Feater independent rexpunmibility 
tû In securily polcy without 

gothers, 

Fihin the Western alliance such ar- 
nls have for Ihe most part heen 
ut Since France resigned from 
Organiation of Nalo in 


1 


İS keen tı avoid is much as 
ı8 the imprewion that it might be 
Ing returning cuntritely tu the 


he other hand the self-evident 
ly more symholıc approach 
Opean Cummunny proved 


vould Nalurally have hcen in at” 
E ا‎ the Jogic of inteprition 
Con o aSingly fl out ihc Eure” 
ا‎ e lhe status uf i 

5 1, Including in the final a" 
f O sibility for externil secur” 
lj. OPE was tO amount lo more 
Customs union with political 


of last May President Mit-‏ ل 
France tld the Europueiun‏ : 
uf a common defence pohcy‏ 

the requirements of a Euro” 
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Barzel’s long career close 
to the corridors of power 


Xiiberter Nachrichten 


Rw Biurzel, 6U, has heen a top CDU 
pulitician for almost a quarter of a 
century. He was born on 20 June 1924 in 
Braunsberg, Easl Prussia, the son of a 
school inspector. 

The Barzels, like must in this corner af 
East Prussia, were Catholic. 

Rainer Barzel grew tıp in Berlin, where 
his father was transferred in 1931. 

He took his Ahitur (university entrance 
examination) in 1941 and jolnèd the fleet 
air arm. He became a lieutenant. 

In Cologne he studied jurisprudence, 
Alert and intelligent, he made moves to get 
into politics, aided by Karl Arnold, CDU 
prentier of North Rhine-Westphalia, 

In 1948 he married his young love 
Kriemhild Schumacher and within a year 
his only daughter Claudia was born. Both 
are nuw dead. In 1977 the daughter died 
and three years later Barzcl's wife died 
from an incurable illness. Biurzel took 
these two tragedies hard. 

In 1982 he re-married Dr Helga Hen; 
seller, managing direct of the West Ger- 
man loreign trade association, 

Rainer, Barzeljoined the CDU in 1954, 
and in 1957 he was directly elected to the 

Bundestag for the Paderborn constiluen= 
cy. In 1960 he was elected party chairman. 
Konrad Adeniuer made him Minister for 
luer-Gernıan Affairs when he was 38, the ۱ 
youngest Federal Republic minister. pany after:this. eS 

When Ludwig Erhûard succeeded Kon- Disappointed he clecided te give up the 
rad Adenauer as chancellor Barzel hadtn~- chairmanship ofthe parlitmentary pariyin 
vucale his ministry lo make room for the May 1073.and a weck later he resigned his 
FDP clhuirman, Erich Mende, He took position as parly leacler. 
over the parliamentary leudersbip of the Werner Neman 
CDU/CSU, hecoming chairman in 1904 {Liherker Nichricluen, 26 Oewher 1984) 


a ep Politicians: the 
extra onus 


lo clislodge Erhard, hul in vain, In 1966, 

however, he had a hand in bringing down 
! uiwig Erhard. 

undestag Speaker Rainer Barzel hus 

B come to the encl of his political career, 

nut because he was corrupt, bul Decirust 


‘Then cume the Grand Cualition. Yet 
again the CDU/CSU parliamentary paity 
there was evidence that he had been paid 
for a few years for nol doing very much 


vuted another to be chancellor carkliclate 
— this time Georg Kiecsluger. Barzel only 

work. 2 
The money came no1 Irom his employ- 


received 26 voles. 
er, the law firm of Paul, but from Flick. 


He remained parliamentary party leud- 
êr and worked very closely with his SPD 
„ Inall honesty, who of us would not pick 
up almost ‘two million marks for doing 


friend, Helmut Schmidt. 
When the CDU/CSU lost power after 
very little? 
A man in his position cannot afford lo 


the gencral election in 1949 Barzel took a 
have a hint of suspicion about his person. 


He should have have known that he could 
.be pul in a difficult position ne day if ever 
he were approached by Flick, 
State officials such as Barze! enjoy priv- 
ileges, but the reverse sidc is that they can- 
not go politically unpunished for certein 
actions thal are allowed to Tom, Dick or 
Harry. ا‎ 
If Barzel resigns he will not have to turn 
to the social services for assistance. Pity is 
out of place. E 
Those who send the state into the.mire 
or throw the syslem to the dogs, have 0 be 
taken down a peg or.iwo. The American 
.Watergate affair from 1972 to 1974 was 
of quite a different calibre. ... .... 
No Democrats in Ameriçan came to the 
mad idea that the whole political set-up 
should be altered. ۰. : N 
The Barzel affair, or,the Flick affair as jt 
could be calle, cannot cause us to doubt 
our political system. Reinhold Michels 
¢Rheinische Post, 22 October 1984) 


nearly became 
(Phnto: Werek) 


Rainer Barzel... 
Chancellor. ` 


leading place in the CDU, and in 1971 he 
was elected party chairman, in opposition 
to Helmut Kohl. : 

.Iin 1972 when the narrow SPD/FDP 
majorily in the Bundestag cmımbled Bar- 
zel ınade a dash for the chanccllorship 
through a constructive vote of ıo confid- 
ence, hoping to topple Willy Brandi. He 
failed by 1wo votes — from his own follow- 
ing. 

Barzel's bic for the chancellorship in the 
naliınal election of 1972 was also unsuec- 
cessful. For the first .ime the SPD was the 
strongest parly in ııe Federal Republic... 

Barzel quickly lost ground in his own 


has completed hearing witnesses, Both 
Burzcl ‘and Paul jıave: rejected the 
charge of a contract of convenience. . 

Iı is possible thal because of the con 
tradictory statemenls made by Barzel and 
the former Flick manager Günter Max 
Pacfgen before the committe that further 
judicial inquiries will be instigated by the 
public prosecutor's office for perjury. The 
possible penalty for this charge is impri- 
sonment from ihree months to five Years. 

Pacfgen said on Thursday in ã state- 
ment to the committee that the consull- 
ant’'s contract beiwéen the Flick concern 
and Paul was concluded when Barzel told 
him (Paefgen) that he would be working in 
the lawyer's office. The previous day Bar- 
zel told the commitlee that he had learned 
that the lawyer's office “had” among othets 
. a contract with the Flick concern. dpa 

(Bremer Nachrichten, 30 October 1984) 


milnilging director Max Paefgen hefare 
the investigation committee. 

1 Wils la d cerlain extent iı swifl rexig- 
Titlon, n0 matler how it is regarded, for 
Barzel triexl at first to save his office. 

lie knew thit resignation would 
mcûnt le end uf his political career. 

‘The Kohl government and the CDU/ 
CSU have move swiftly in the crisis, real- 
ising that they could not elude the shi- 
dovys cast by this political embarrassmen1. 

In contrast to the manner Bonn ap 
Proavhed the Wûrner/Kiessling case (in 
which allegations involving the sexual 
hahits of a senior army alficer were 
ound t0 be false), government acted 
swiflly keeping a distance from develop- 
ments, ling lhe Bundestig president 
lave the opportunity to justify himself 
before the conmittee. 

Whit Barzel hoped to achieve in his 
statement un Wednesday — û cleansing 
storm — bas turned out to be the latest 
scandal for the Union and the political 
purties altogether — including ithe 
Greens. They have not played it straighı 
with the millions they have received for 
the 1983 general election. Irregularities 
have appeared. 

Certainly Barzel is nol answering for 
West German politicians and the cor- 
ruption activities of the Flick organisi- 
tion, nor Tor West German industry. 
Nevertheless politicials and captains of 
industry woul do well lo learn a lesson 
from the "Barzcl affair". 

Barzel's rı iHion means that clis- 
Irust of politicians und political parties ds 
well as the mistrust of political cffrontery 
with “big money" will not he quickly fur- 
gutten. Prople, particularly young pet- 
ple, hiûve û kecen ear. This is nol prud- 
ence. but a straightforward seurch for aln- 
uther, heer, political style. 

Was it a parlitmenlary crisis? This 
lear wis olen heard in the past [ew 
days, Ibis sccms u little exaggerated, ior 
Bat zel's resignation has ta some extent 
cleared the ais, Lis resignution is confir- 
wition of the wulchdog unctiun af i 
Iree pıess und the power ot public apin- 
on st fhesr in puwvr. Denmocr 
ise not immune lo un plcusanincss, hits 
once apain cleansed itself. 

it is lo be hoped that the inmense 
pile of files that the lick investigatiun 
conuniUcee has will not bring to light 
uther cases ut he Barzel kind. 

Lessons dre to be larncul in any cise. 
There be problems with party fin- 
ancing as with paliticluns getting too 
Clune fo interest proOUps. 

"The Burzel case has heen û shock for 
Bunn. Let us haope that it has been û sul- 


ary onê: Jiirgen Offenbach 
(Stuttgarter Nachrichten, 24 October 104| 


Public prosecutor probes tax 
angle to Flick relationship 


ublic interest will continue in Rain- 
P2 Barzel's relationship with the 
Flick concern after his resignation. 

The matter is stil} being investigated by 
the publie prosecutors office in Bonn far 
there is a sunpicion of tax evasion. 

The public prosecutur's office is in- 
vesligating if the contract Barzel had 
with the Frankfurt lawyer Paul could 
punsihly havc heen just a pretence by 
«hich Barzel was paid about DMI.7 
million without doing anything for it. 

The Flick concern paid roughly thal 
amount W the iawyer’s office ا‎ 
1473 und 1979, and claimed tax relie 

ie pay menls. ۰ 
e SCD officials will have to 
decide whether u formal judicial inquiry 
should be made against Barzel if this is 
jutiliable when the Bundestag investi” 
gation commited into the Flick concern 
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Wider implications of vig 


to Bonn by Ceausescy Speaker of the 


Bundestag 


iı Scarmhinavit what tlı 


inlra-Ci 1i 1 

Germi pulitical int : 

would have mile more dillit resigns 
Bunn? 


Wht maltcrs more iç whet! 
Soviet Union will allow itself 1o 
fected by custern central European 
patience. 

Mr Chernenko's first intervie 
û Western correspondent, earmied 
the Washington Post un 17 Octobe 
least does block the path, nota 
with provisos. 


Barzel, Speaker of ihe West 

q Bundestag, has resigned fol- 

me an investigating committee henr- 
ioto allegations ilu he received 
1.7 million from {he Flick conglon- 
lis alloged that the money was 
joer Ibrough u law firm as u con- 
iie fee. Whal has not yet emerged is 
he mighl have done for the law 


The points he nıentions Are MI, jal was worth that much money. 


cundilions and in pirt (arms ont Greens are (he only parly to come 
auler space, fur instance) are piy 


ready hearing in Bonn. fiom the continuing Flick affair un- 


ifuded. Earlier this year Count Otto 
A dialogue seems in the offing 


İnbsdorff was forced to resign us 
ject lo the outcome of the U§ Preg Affairs Minister over alleg- 
tial elections, before wiıich the 


: : es lhst he accepted Flick money for 
slans continur lo he anxious uj Democrat party funds. 
commil themselves. : 


By and large Mr Ceauseseu's 
confirms the impression Foreiga | 
isler Hans-Divtrich Genscher gil 


Jarel's resignation was the only su- 

Jivion possible. 

after the mecting between Pre e Bundeslag, hE pa liumentary 
iss all together and Helmut Kohl's 

Rea 1and Mr Giromyko. ment would have found il diffi 

E iS he e laid for ftflito continue with the moral burden 

SAS West tulks of the most inlet slfair has creed. 

kind. AI that is still needled is ele Ti igeaks neither for the Barzel pei sun- 

Power from the ciapital cities ofthe tor for his puliticul loyalty to the CDU 

superpowers. e st straw that broke the camels 

Herr Gunseher was partieldfstame from an outsikle source. 
pleased with the extent {u a leas ê statement hy the former Flick 
Ceausescu is hacking lim in his 
to vist Warsaw Pact counlries andi 
deed. with the way in which kel 
strengthened the Bonn governmesf 
ils Ost politik ùs 4 u hule. 

‘This shows that Moscow's allis 
allowed to use lhe new lines uf co 
nication, but ivı the time being #flUst Germany’ second Inst senior 
with low-tension current. wicial, Ruiner Barzel. Speiuker ul 

Bonn wits this time able to aff Rlestag. his been lopped under wut 
encouraging nie ul its own, MRO having received monvy Irom the 
wake of al mannct ol domestie pfe. 
delles t1hvirt wis strikingly f coring to Hunn purlinicilaty sipe 
agreement betscen Presidenl, fee is in he benchce uf the largest 
cellor and Forvipn Minister. i KTNLATY [arty 

They combined to provide 4P iis Ihe Cireens enlereel the BEE 
need binding inter pıtatinn of f ® Mon practice a He ne 
Ostpulitik. The punilive echo f pirics to name the President Spek’ 

i puf his deputies w uth ıhv consent of the 

Warsaw to Ihe mention of f 
BUurintecs" is important enough il who were then elected. 
elf „. f epresident is elected for the legisla 
O RG ald keg Rod in a vecret ballot. Neither he 
disarmament, noting that both AF occ Presilents وا ا‎ 
FONETE WETE e a dire] could nut be forced to withelraw 
aS ELE a ıhe CH Os office, a reguliicn applied so that 

is might ındicate lepresiden 1 iil 
cellor has regained his voice iM Fener Bd NE e 
ings wilh Washington: that of ا‎ J wof parliamentary sessions. 
pendent, responsible ally with Ik Bundestag president is the authtar- 


hisows: j the BundeSlig xo as to mintain youd 
That is exactly what we ùre 50% 1 


E : j during parliarmenıary sesssitns. 
stastic about in connectiorm fn rule ã Speuker out of order ind 
Ceausescu. Thomas ME eS of unseemly behaviour. is wis 

{Kilner Staulı-Anzeger, 18 Octobe cently, he can exclude i membvr 


The German Tribu 


qe iamentary sittin 
Mdestag Speaker “represents 1h 

Fnedtıch Re:narcrs Vartsg GrrbH, 23 Scho, 

D-2000Marnburg 0 Tel 22 Bs 1. Teter O17 


E Un public occasions iuitd it 
Al Organises the Dusirıcss uf thu clay. 

Editoran-chi§st Ort He.nz Edtor Aerie A unications are addresnud 1u 
Engirsh ianguage sub -eclor § mon Buma nê the organ ul slate, Ihe 
bution manager Georg:r.e Picons ila. He has an advisory vote in all 
hag eS He is alsa the mint senior of 
: Bndestag official, wham he uppoints 
8 lO law and general idmunistrd- 


Toppled from 
high office 
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`. ilet Gtadt ciger 


he controversial issue of cthnie 

Germans in Rumania was nol set- 
tled during the visil of Rumanian leader 
Nicolae Ceausescu to Bonn. 

Agreemenl on the final message 
aboul lhe controversial issue was nol 
reached. 

Bonn wants ethnic Germans in Ru- 
mania to be allowed to emigrate to the 
Federal Republic. 

However, it regards the failure lo 
reach agreement with the Ceausescu 
party as a minor detail, lt does not re- 
gard the visit to have been clouded in 
any way. 

It is an issue that ought not to he 
dramatised. Mr Ceausescu would obvi- 
ously have had difficulty in making pu- 
blic admissions that in this instance 
would have amounted to admitting thi 
Rumanian officials lake bribes. 

In any final document of the Iwa-diy 
visil political accountants would have 
loaked in vain for tangible results, 

The value of the visil, apart thal is 
from the fact that il took place at all, luy 
in the outlook for tics between the blocs 
and thus in its repercussions for Ger- 
man Ostpulitik. 

The strongest impression remainıs 
haw intensively the debate on disarntit- 
ment and arms control has heen ru- 
sumed, albeit as yet at a level below the 
superpowers’ threshold, 

In the course-of the talks this grew so 
siriking that the hitherto prev: np is- 
suc (and stunthling black} of who wis 1o 
blame for the ınissile build-up reveled 
into the background. . 

Rumanin naturally toed the cémmun- 
ist line and voiced the Soviut vicwpoinl. 

Instend, a forwurd outlook was 
“dopled and fresh talks were advocated. 
Ond. wonders whether agreement on 
this point might have been reached with 
Erich Honecker, 

Even so, it sounuls like joint stge mil- 
nagement when Hungaritn leader Janos 
Kadar in Paris, GDR leader Herr Hu- 
necker in Helsinki und Mtr Ceausescu in 
Bonn simultaneously and nilmost ident- 
ically call on both superpowers to dis- 
arm. 


Can the GDR leader say more readily 


The consequences will affec them i- 
rectly, as will the transatlantic dialogue 
with America. 

The same will apply if Dr.Kissinger’s 
forecasts are fulfilled or Senatar Nunn's 
call for a drastic US troop withdrawal 
from Europe is heeded, always assuning 
the Europeans fail to step vp their con- 
tribution toward the defence of the West, 

As the plans-drawn up for the WEU 

are not envisaged as overt or covert se- 
ا‎ in Nato, the Seven may in- 
crease their importance in i 
the United States. ا‎ 
.„ They might also improve their posi- 
tion with regard {o the East by putting 
paid to any Soviet speculation that the 
Europeansplan either to “be mere US 
vassals or to decouple from thé' United 
States, 1 : د‎ 

After all, the Seven will sound for Eu- 
ropeans themselves the signal'thal a de- 
sire for greater independence still ex- 
ists. : Kurt Becker 

` (Die Zeit, 26 Detrher 1984) 


Much though Ihe Syrian leader may 
need Soviet supperi, he well realises 
that he cannot afford to allow lıimself to 
hecanıe ù Soviet satellite with no will of 
his own. 

He heads the Syrian regime as the 
represcnlilive of û religious minority, 
su he cannot afford to throw in his lot 
enlirely with Moscow in ù country 
where Sunni funclamentalism has re- 
gained ground, 

His iavitation lo Mr Chernenko to 
visil Damascus will not have been wel- 
comed by fundamentalists in the Arab 
world. 

But the Soviet Union is rot banking 
solely on Assad. It has resumed activity 
in the southern half of the Arab penin- 
sula, plans to bring the two Yemens 
closer together arıd aims to enlist San- 
Ra's support, 

This is a long-range target. Even 
Marxist-ruled South Yemen,.which has 
so far been rated a Soviet ally, has not 
always been a source of pleasure unal- 
loyed for the Kremlin, 

Getting on with the Arabs, who are a 
proud nation, is easier said than done 
even for the Soviet Union. But the 
North Yemen President on his visit to 
Moscow was at least prepared to testify 
to friendship with the Soviet Union. 

That must have caused the Saudi 
princes in Riyadh sleepless nights. 
There is little they fear more than unifi- 
cation of the two Yemens to a state Or a 
federation under Soviet influence, 

That would not only mean a streng- 
thening of the Soviet position at the en- 
trance to the Red Sea. A united Yemen 
would have a much larger population 
than Saudi Arabia, 

But it is unlikely to happen. The occu- 
pation of Afghanistan by Russian troops 
is a fact that overshadows most of the ef- 
forts undertaken by the Kremlin .in the 
Arab world even though the West MY ul 
times have the feeling that Arab Prolesls 
against this injustice are low-pitehel, 

Besides, the chances uf n genuine Su- 
viet ‘comeback are ‘pnorer than they 
were in Nasser's day because of the in- 
fluence .of Muslim extremists through- 
uut the Middle East, an influence all ru- 
lers in the region must benr.in mind. 

ln Nasser's day the outlook far Mos- 
caw was much more favourable in many 
Arah countries. Nationalism, secularisın 
and a vague socialism fascinated Arab 
leaders. ت‎ 

‘But those days arc now aver, The Su- 
viet Union's difficulties in the Middle 
East are just as serious as the Ameri- 


Cans, Wolfgang Giinter Lerch 
(Frankfurler Allgemeine Zeitung 
fir Deûtsehland, 23 October 1984} 


Continued from page 1 


ils bureaucratic set-up to future effect. 
But most ideas are still half-baked. 

Is the existing arms tontrol offlce to 
be entrusted with arms control policy? 
Will the armaments committee lend a 
stimulüs to joinl projects without steer- 
ing a wide berth of other pact facilities? 

WEU dynamism depends on the en- 
ergy of the Council of (Foreign and De- 
fence) Ministers, who are to meet regu- 
larly twice a year ad ad hoe if need be, 

„But its parliamentary counterpart, 
the WEU Assembly, will need io put the 


‘windup the Ministers. 


Initially the new-löok WEU will 
mainly be a demonstration of political 
dêètermination to take on more respon- 
sibility. On that point the Séven have 


taken on ambitious commitments, . 
They must reach agreement in their 

analysis of the Soviet threat or of the ef- 

fect on Europe of crises and conflicts in 


the Third World. 


Wi WORLD AFFAIRS 


Soviet Union 
looks again 
at Middle East 


Tt Soviet Union plans to re-esta- 
blish its influence in the Middle 

East. 

It wants to move into the gap left by 
the United Slates after its enforced 
withdrawal Irom Lebanon and the ensu- 
ing loss of US prestige. 

In doing so, Moscow intends regain- 
ing political ground lost long ago, say in 
the days of President Sadat, 

The Soviet Union has re-established 
normal relations with Egypt, which is a 
significant step because Cairo has long 
ended its isolation in the Arab world 
and regained respectability. 

Soviet diplomats are’ not, it is only fair 
to add, popular in the Egyptian capital. 

One way of boosting Russia's reputa- 
tion and influence in the region is the 
idea of an international! conference on 
the Middle East that has long been fa- 
voured by the Kremlin. : 

The aim ofthe conference is to settle 
the conflict between Israel and the Pal- 
estinians — with Soviet participation, of 
course, . : ۰ 

The conference plan will probably 
have played a major role in talks held 
with Arab politicians who have lately vi- 
silted Moscow. 

I is sure to be reiterated when King 
Hussein of Jordan visits the Kremlin — 
avisit President Assad of Syria evident- 


. .. JY sought 1 preyent in. bis talks with the 


Soviet leaders, 

The Syrian leader, who seems to be in 
good health again, is in any casc a prob- 
lem for his Soviet allies. He refuses 1o 
dance to their tune. 

References to agreement, and fraler- 
nal relations after his visiı failed to pa- 
per over .the fac! that his differences uf 
opinion with the Krenılin leaders ire 
Substantial, ID! 

The Soviet Union would like lo sce 
Assad make his peace with the Iraqi 
President. al long last, Soviet-backed 
radical policies toward Israel would be 
greatly strengthened if Syria and Iraq, 
countries with the sane, soçialist ideol- 
ogy, were to join forces, 

But President Assad is not prepared 
to çonsider the İdea as, in addition 1o 
personal rivalries, he cainot ` forgive 
Saddam Hussein Iraq's gradual rap- 
prochement with moderates in the Arab 
world. a. 

There already are rumours that Bagh- 
dad is shortly to resume diplomatic ties 
with Egypt, which waš long considered 
beyond the pale. ' ®" 
, President Assad feels that would be 
intolerable..He, much to Moscow's cha- 
grin, sees the Islamic revolutionaries léd 
by Ayatollah ‘Khomeini and Majlis 
Speaker Rafsanjanî as his allies. 1 

He also expresses regret over Soviet 

arms supplles to Iraq.’ 
, În keeping with Soviet wishés the Syr- 
ian leader, advocated in Moscow the 
“unity of thê Palestinian movement," 
but that does not by a long chalk mean 
he has either forgiven Yisser Arafat or 
1s prepared to see him once more as the 
major representative of the PLO, 

As iie Palestinian$ themselves’ are 
not in a position to get together roind a 


conference table to dişcuss their affairs . 


and future policy in detall, President 
Assad's attitude can to some extent be 
understood. 
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A cemocracy necds neither herous 
nor saints. Iî isn't u mural institu- 
tien that might want to lay down [or an 
entire people whit they have to think, to 
dı or lo avoid doing. 

We have ro bars bristling with mili- 
tary decorMions hencath which the hol- 
der's uniformed chest grows more and 
more harrel-shaped. Our leaders lay no 
claim to lengthy, florid titles. We don't 
have personality cults, 

A democracy rightly knows itself to 
he superior to social systems and forms 
of government that constantly need to 
stage march-pasts, to hold rallies of ju- 
bilant masses and to make out obedi- 


W THE BARZEL AFFAIR 


cial benefits ta guarantees Of thes; ous detdwceight of fear and 


quo and organised, deliberate tay j, j“ ill weighs heavily on rel- 
The entire Federal Republic haf eh Î Republic of 

koln: vag ihe Soviet Union. 

most tU protestations of pedce- 
ions exchanged it ù conference 

je Protestant Church Academy in 

a near Hanover, were unable tu 


Wl PERSPECTIVE 


Bonn and Moscow, a twain 
a long way from meeting 


anti-missile systems in outer space? 
“The Unitel Slates wants to gain su- 
premiucy and we can't allow that lo hap- 
pen,” 
Fears of war were voiced a1 two differ- 


round still remains 4 distant prospect. 
So il was impossible to sec why the Sa- 
viet Union is no1 even prepared to abide 
by such harmless arrangements as the 
Helsinki agreement to exchange mane- 
euvre observers, 

In spite of regular invilations 1o the 
Warsaw Pact to send nbservers 10 Na- 
to's aulumn manoeuvres the East Bloc 
chooses to ignore such invitations and 
does not return the favour. 

“We don'l have enough penple to ob- 
serve your enormous manoeuvres,” 
Professor Proektor said, much to the 


Changing times, changing 
attitudes to old virtues 


With the decline of the old bourgeni- 
sie and the emergence of i nouveau 
riche class, cynicism came to the fore in 
parliament and in executive suites and 
intrigue, tactical finesse and jobs for the 
boys grew widespread. 


The amazing files kept by ۾‎ 
ihe Flick hend office in ا‎ 
clude many names prefaced by by; 
brevitivn “wg," presumahl jis fact. 

“WegCn," or “un tecount or" fiureehonr 0 NW 
E ore 1 
i is ine ANY etttry under; Di iary vxpeH Pref iF 

°: 3 8. SSre a b 0 
BR Repulslic) ‘The pk E proektor of the Sovict Academy 
the loser, not the beneficiary of fie indicated how boggel-lown 


STUTTGA 


ARTE 
ZEITUNG, 


few individuals who for one reason or 


audience's amusement. “Why must you 
hold manoeuvres for 400,000 men? We 
manage with 50,000 at most." 

General Altenburg outlined to him 
the system of successive national marıo- 
euvres as held by Nalo and combined 
merely in code namıe as "Autunın Forge.” 

“You can follow the manoeuvres one 
after another with a handful of obser- 
vers," he said. “You are sure lo have en¬ 
ough available.” 

What are the prospects for the future 
given such deçp-rooted mistrust of the 
other side’s intentions? Professor Klaus 
von Schubert, of Heidelberg, comment- 
ed as conference chairman. 

Professor Proektor, he said, was a be- 
liever in common sense. Why, he asked, 
could not both sides make do with poli- 
tical moves in crisis situations in which 
military ones were ruled out? 

“The question is," he said, “whether 
nıilitary power can be made to measure 
to ensure hal action is limited to politi- 
cial moves in a crisis situation and no 
military responses are undertaken.” 

Neither side denied lhe need to re- 
turn to the conference table in order to 
arrive at ù solution to military Jilem- 


mas. Hans-Anton Papendieck 


(Sıungurler Zuilung, 23 Ocluber. 144) 


ent levels. The Germans’ fears of Soviet 
forces on their doorstep were countered 
by Soviet fears of global US weapons. 

Professor Proektor was quick to ap- 
preciate General Altenburg's dilemma. 
The general is responsible as a German 
officer for national security but as a su- 
perpower's ally is not in a position to 
advocate more far-reaching interests, 

So Professor Proektor did not go into 
greater detail on the Soviet-American con- 
flict, But it was clear thal he was worried 
less by the German Leopard tank than by 
the US nuclear shield and what he felt-was 
US determination to gain and if need be 
use military supremacy. 

“Do you have a 100-per-cent veto on 
lhe President's decision to launch nuc- 
lear missiles?” he asked. “That, you see, 
is our prohlem.” 

General Altenburg's appeal to the su- 
perpowers to relurn to the Geneva confer- 
ence table did nul go unheard. Both the 
Soviet spokesman and the deputy head of 
the US delegalion at the Stockholm con- 
ference, Lynn Hansen, said they were 
realy in principle to hold talks. 

Hansen laler advocated including 
new topics, such as militarisalion of ou- 
ter spuce, on the agenda. 

But signals such as these were unable 


le disguise iho [ect {bul ù resh delenie.. . .... 


hy his slanding both in the company aud 
in state and saciety. His self-assuraneec 
was boosted as a result, So, arguably, was 
the vanity of an executive wlio likccl miade- 
to-measurc suils just as he liked made-tu- 
measure work by his staff (without being 
disposed toward narrow-minded despot- 
ism in the way he ran the company). 

He tolerated contradiction and even en- 
couraged H1, although he then decided 
what he fell wits best 

He adupted majestic airs, uccasiunally 
cleigning lo drink with ordinary inembhers 
of his locul riding club bul never forgetting 
to keep his distance. 1 

It is easy’ lo imagine that his favourite 
sports include both horse-riding and box- 
ing. He is, incidentally, vice-president of 
the Sports Aid Foundation. 

He had risen to a position in which he 
was due, in 1983, lo take over as president 
of the Confederation of German Industry 
{BDI). But he had to step down before 

moving to the BDI in Cologne on account 
of legal investigations. 

He ered off t before taking over as BDI 
president because “the judicial enquiries 
and the attention they are likely to 
prompt” would impose an intolerable 
burden on the confederation. 

That was his explanation and he rightly 
judged the situation. He now spends his 
spare time (which is more than il used to 
be) reading Marcus Aurelius, the Roman 
philosopher. A conservative man, he evi- 
dently hopes lo find in the writings of Bis- 
marck ways ard means of stemming the 
ıide loward socialism, a need he has [elt 
since at least 1978. 1 

He also admits to enjoying reading 
crime fiction. in the 197Us he will hardly 
have imagined he would anc day himself 
provide materiul for a detcclive novel in 
Bonn. Lennhard Spielhofer 

{Hannnversche Allgemcine, 23'CGiclohcr 1424) 
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them were not always as harmoıiuus as 
he public were led t0 believe. 

‘The two men split upp in lhe curly 1970s 
when Brauchiisch moved lor lwo years 
Iron the Rhine lo the Spree, where lie was 
newspaper proprietor Axel Springer's 
right-lund man. 

Tricdrich Flick diel in 1972 andl his (ly 
ing wish is rumoured to have been to re- 
hire WHberhard van Brauchitsch. 

‘This need nol have heen the case. H 
coukl simply hve been that the job with 
Springer was nol what Brauchitsch hal 
lapecl it might be. At all events he went 
back lo Diisseldorf and the Flicks. 

In Düsseldorf he could certainly be sure 
of subslanlial, if not unlimited leeway. 
Friedrich Karl Flick, unlike his father, al- 
lows others to look after the group's day- 
to-day affairs. 1 

He seldom visits Düsseldorf, preferring 
ıo confer with his personal staff at his Ba- 
varian home. 

In his public appearances Flick seems a 
liltle on the shy side, bul al his Bavarian 
home he is more open and man-of-the- 
world as he devises the strategies his 
Düsseldorf head office is largely left lo put 
into practice. 

Bemuchitsch definitely enjoyed Flick's 
cunfidence and the good luck of u hard- 
working man, but he wasn'l the only man 
at head office who was on good terms with 
the owner. 

Until 1980 he was confronted by Max 
Pacfgen, a nıan who had served the Flicks 
since the early 1950s. Paefgen prefcrred to 
operate in the background. 

Flick took good care to ensure that nO 
one of his henchmen grew tno powerful. 

Hiş principle was to divide and rule. 

Yet Brauchitsch was a powcrful and 
influential personality on the board. He 
knew where he stood and was flattered 


ation i5. 


trunsiclians. 


equal to the 1O0 Warsaw Pact divisions. 
He was equally unaware of the existence 
ul a convenlionûal imbalance. “Maybe,” 
he sail, “we have iı few more tanks, bul 
Jou have more aircraft and anti-tank 
missiles and, Herr General, you are well 
iwiûre of the Bundeswehr slogan: Atilan 
und Hor machen Panterschrolt.™ 

Miln 4ıxl Hot are anti-lank missiles 
and the slogan implies they will make 
short shrift of enemy tanks. 

General Altenburg enquired more 
than once why, given that Nato was 
clearly geared 1o a strictly defensive 
role, the Soviet Union concentrated en- 
ough nilitary might in Central Europe 
la repel a full-scale Western offensive. 

No answer was forlhcoming ather 
Hn an assurance that the Soviet Union 
would ncver iMtack first, whercas Pru- 
lessor Prucktor voiced douhts as lo the 
West's peilceful intentions. 

Ile may not have insisled on Natn 
niintuining Y4 divisions in Central Eu- 
rape and seemed nul seriously l0 he- 
lieve in their existence. But he look a 
dim view ul the US arms build-up. 

Why. he asked, is the United Slates 
manufncturing MX missiles? What 
plins duces it havc for the B-I bombers, 
fur the 29,000 Cruise missiles and the 


‘This perversion of democrat ygğiker General Altenburg nor Pru- 
is alarmingly widespread, even ft Proektor ciin lw considered hard- 
very little money is involved, jı heir respective governments. 

There bave always been well, ough to persuille the other side 
bids in Bonn lo shed as much jy, 4w understanding. But they made 
possible on such links hetwecn qgğlaway whatever toward ippraxi- 
und industry. Since 198Û there haggğğoltheir respective vicws. 
been ù code of conduct for menbggresing an audience of over 200 
the Bundesliga. sts, military experts and journil- 

MPs are duly-bound to submit dagğutto mention the TV cameras, the 
of their contracts, sidelines, actiyijgdhern voiced anxiety ihout Ihe arms 
consultants and favours received. kud siressed how peuccahle they 

As there is clearly no readily ayfkslres were without there being 
ed political style or morals in the Fay pear indication Of progress in rel- 
al Republic, provisions of this kinjağubetween their countries. 
evidently indispensable and pro ffe conference ut least clearly uut- 
have an cducational effect, lle limits te reakliness to reach un- 

The shock caused by the public dğueding. General Altenbura out- 
ile and the cour cuses pending mpl Geman fears, Fhe Sovivt Union, 
Buably have a mare silutary effect. fiil, eas concenlriHing its miuin mili- 

Party-pulitical donations may whsigit on u single Point andl. “sid to 
NOW slow down 1o more of a trickle gd HSexactly where | iu sitting." 

Ihe blow to the prestige of politielptfmissor Prektor denivl there wits 
ies and many of their leading ment sh pressure on Cemil Uurope. 
nol lo mention industrial exeemivestğte amazement uf Geneial Alten- 
not long ago, the trade union movenzlf sho knew of only 22 Nato divi- 

If they clo, then the authority of fain Ceniril FEurupe ("I know all di- 
democratic xystem uf guvernmenla eonmundling officers by ame." 
hut derive benefit, Hans Heigl), the Soviet professor reterrel lo 

GSilddeutche Zeitung, 20 Grohe divisions. i number rouyhlv 
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UNABHANGIGE TALE 


to the high aml mighty. Ile is one of fease mail to: 
Most powell fminences grises il 
Mart business and politics. ١ 

Brauchitsch has alwuys hud 2 j 
tame in executive suiles; he stilldoî 
spile ol chiuy politicians, legal i 
itions anl his dismissal by Flick #1 
end uf 182. 

We remiins iı miın whase opinions 
valued and respected, u popular 
visory bunt member and udviser l0 
least a dozen large firms. 

He cannot he said to hive gol Wt 
he wis merely hy virtue of his com! 
tions, 


lel but also capable of providing F*} 
ership. He i i niin who is not only 
bul also hus his way. 

He is also a man with the gift ol 
ing jusl what the boss is thinking 
feeling. Ile certainly made his way 101 
top in meteuric fashion. 

A law graduale, he took over al JÎ 1 
managing director uf a charler 
that iS now rurı as û Lufthansa si 
ary. 

His hig break cane at 34 
schaulfriend Friedrich Karl Flick 
him to work at the legendary DÜSS 
head office uf his father Friedrich 

Four years titer Brauchitsch ¥% 
personally liable partner in the 0 
company 4nd still, of course, a50’ . 
dependem un the Hicks but 4 
manager of the group. e 

The Flick group manufaclures 0 
and paper, tanks and explosiYs 
filted kitchens and insurance P' 

The company report lists near} 1 
firms in which the group holds 2 

Brauchitsch was generally fel ت‎ 

Flick's right-hund man, but the MP 
sion was mistaken, Relations 
Continued on page 6 
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Whal remained of the old bourgeois 
virtues was corrupted and undermined 
by National! Socialism. “The (bourgeois) 
character,” Dolf Sternberger once 
wrote, “virtually [ailed to notice the 
usurper, He lacked the acumen nceded 
to do so, 

“He also virtually failed to appreciate 
the blandishments of power that tempt- 
ed him, lacking a conscience and any 
sense of shame as he did," 

This observation is nothing new, Re- 
search was undertakeh and much was 
written about it in the 1950s. 

“Today, as in the Weimar Republic, 
ihe leaders of major industrial lobbies 
are determined to make as much uıse as 
possible of their influence on public 
apinion, political parties, parliaments 
and governments,” K. W. Deutsch wrote 
in 1959, 

The media bombardment of society 
by political parties, the ste as a captive 
of the group power uf interested parties 
and much more has long been analysed. 

But it doesn't seem lo have hud much 
elfect on the conscience and feeling for 
style of our leaders. On the contrary, the 
general public has been accustomed lu 
expect handouts. 

‘They range from subsidies und finan- 


Flick, a giant 
at the eye 
of the storm 


BR: 


Von Brauchitach .. . taste for boxing. 


(Phato: Sven Simun)y 


ecutive's predilection for filing every 


note he makes has cerlainly been Rainer 
Barzel's undoing. 


1 Berlin-born Brauchitsch is a naval of- 
ficer's son who grew up with the best 
0 social connections, connee- 
lons he has successfully nu : 
maintained to this day. E 
The informal c 
plied him with i 
and gained him 


hannels he opened up 
nvaluable information 
almost universal] access 


another, and be it only failure to appre- 
ciate the niceties of the situation, had 
come under a cloud, they would hardly 
give it a second thought. 

Anyone with any sense knows that 
lle democratic system is not to blame 
for personal shortcomings of individual 
politicians. 

The affair or affairs in Bonn and else- 
where (how many have still to come to 
light?) have an entirely different and, 
sad to say, much more far-reaching di- 
mension. 

There is an evident lack of political 
style and civic morals among some poli- 
tical and industrial leaders, to the detri- 
ment of the democratic system, 

How is one to account to young peo- 
ple for the contradiction between whaı 
people say and how they belave? 

It is sad but true that the Federal Re- 
public cannot look hack on long-esta- 
blished bourgcuis-democratic traditions, 

Among self-employed merchants and 
tradesmen there once was a time when 
honesty and thrift were regarded as vir- 
tues. They were virtues accepted in in- 
dustrial management in the 1 th centu- 
IY. But they failed to gain acceplance 
among politicians, 5 


= 
Flick is the largest family business in 
West Gernıany. Firms in the group last 
yenr had a combined turnover of 9,9 bil- 
lion marks. They Inelude Krauss-Mnf- 
fel, which makes military lanks, 
Feldmûlle (paper), Dynamil Nebet (ex- 
plosives), and Buderusş (bathtubs), Fliek 
has a 10 per cent holding in eur nıaker 
Daimler-Benz and 26 per cent of the 
American company, Grace. According (o 
the Siddeutsclıe Zeitung, Flek lus 
handed more than 25 millon marks over 
to German Federal polliical parties over 
the years, None has gone to the Greens, 


Far von Brauchitsch has always 
seen himself as his master's obe- 
dient servant and the agent of billio- 
naire Friedrich Karl Flick, a man who 
shuns the limelight even though his 
group has a payroll of well over 40,000 


and an annual turnover of more than 
DM10bn. 


Nothing is known in greater detail 


about the group, let alone about the as- 
sets of its sole owner, 


Viewed objectively, the Flick group 
must by now Have mixed feelings about 
Brauchitsch, who is to blame for Flick 
having bèen discussed almost daily, and 


in negative terms, for the Past three ye- 
ars, 


It first came in for criticism in con- 
nection with the hundreds of millions of 
marks in tax from which the group was 
exempted after selling a major holding 
in Daimler-Benz shares, 1 


_ Then came the upset over party-poli- 
tical donations, now followed by the 
events that prompted the resignation of 
Bundestag Speaker Rainer Barzel. 


Time and again the name Brauchitsch 
crops Up, and the 58-year-old Flick ex. 


ence and commitment to be the cardinal 


virtues, 


Democracy allows motivation to re- 
main a personal consideration, Ht invar- 
iably has an aura of the advice given by 
a Minister of Louis Philippe, France's 
cilizen-king, to his fellow-countrymen: 


“Enrichissez-vous!" 


To set about amassing wealth by 
meaııs of hard work, initiative and im- 
agination is surely laudable provided, as 
was noted back in 1830, it is for the 


general good. 


And as the philosophy of democracy 
is well aware of the weaknesses of man- 
kind, sensible democrats have devised a 
code of conduct, not only of checks and 


balances for the political process but al- 
so for civilised dealings with each other. 

Some countries seem to manage well 
without such a code of conduct. Britain 
doesn’t even have a constitution, let 
alone written rules governing the con- 
duct of MPs and members of the g0V- 
ernment, 

Established customs and civilised 
mannéers prévail. Asked whether any- 
thing comparable with the events that 
prompted Rainer Barzel's resignation as 
;_____ Speaker of the Bonn Bundestag had ev- 

er happened af Westmiisler, û Kiiowl- 

edgeable Briton said something similar 
happened in the 1940s and, earlier, be- 
fore the First World War, 

Ministers had had to resign because 
they were found to have taken favours 
while in office, and be it only the gift of 
a fur coat to heir wives by an interested 
party. 

How many German Cabinet Minis- 
ters and other officials would have had 
to resign if such a stern vicw were taken 
here? The question is, of course, purely 
rhetorical, 

The “Barzel Affair" may take whal- 
ever legal turn it will, Politically and 
morally one is bound to wonder wheth- 
er Germany has a nomenklatura of ils 
own, a top brass concerned not only 
with truly difficull present and future 
tasks but also intent on retaining or ex- 
tending power, 

Former Bonn civil servant Paul 
Frank, who last served as stale secretary 
at the President's Office, is a man given 
at times to exaggerating what he has to 
say, but he made n telling point irı a re- 
cent book. : 

“The ouster, disappearance from the 
official list of officeholders, the loss of 
official privileges and being a has-been” 
usually mean the end for the person 
Concerned in countries with both dem- 
ocratic and undemocratic governments. 

“Official cars, official residences, of- 
ficlal travel, aircraft, helicopters, chauf- 
feurs, Secretaries, personal assistants — 

all these plèasant perquisites that make 
life easy are like drugs for the career 
politician.” Some fail to survive ihe 
withdrawal symptoms, It happens to 
former executives too. E 

Yet that alone fails to account for the 
present crisis, which has’ assumed the 
proportions ûf a profound cerisis of con- 
fidence, 


ff people felt it was just a matter of a 
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¥ THE ECONOMY pEOPLE IN COMMERCE 


chances of economic growth. To avoid 
this the only course open is lo work 
over-lime which will involve increased 
casts. 


wide ıhe number ol staff employe hy 
the 242 group companies increased hy 
2.2 per cent lo 31,644. 


Yield on govt 


Mark Wössner ... brand new Job, 
same old office. (Photo: J. H. Darchingery 


"Business isn’t just business,” he Says. 
“I entails a social responsibility.” This, 
in a nuishell, is group policy toward the 
wider public. 3 

Within the group this principle is 
joiied by welfare provisions such as 
profit-sharing and a staff say in manage- 
ment decisions devised in his days at the 
helm of the printing division. 

The third mainstay of corporale phil- 
osophy is Reinhard Mohn's management 
outlook, based from early days on decen- 
iralisation and delegation of authority. 

“It is,” Wössner says, “a superb corpor- 
ate concep we continue to develop, It is 
the hasis of our success.” HM is also envi- 
suged as the basis of the striving for qunli- 
talive growth by which he seis such store. 

"If you ask me in five years’ time what 
my most important job at Bertelsnıann 
has been I will hope not to have to refer tu 
launching one division or anther ar lak- 

-ing over some foreign compuny or.-un- 
olher: 

“I also hape nat t0 havc to stress the 
international growth of eur successful 
magazine and hook club business. 

*Whal I should like is to be ahle tu 
say lhat Bertelsmann in all sectors 
stands for qualily, tht the excellent 
company we now are has became a mos! 
excellent company." 

lf anyune asks which ix the best com- 
pany in Germany, then Bertelsmann 
must as a matter of course be onc of the 
first to come to mind. 

When Wûassner outlines this point he 
exucles s0 much commitment ancl enthu- 
siasm that il is impossible to doubt his 
enthusiasm is infectious. 

That alone would have taken Bertels- 
mann a fair distance along the road 
Wûüssner has sel himself to lead the 


company along. Michael Jungblut 
. ¢Dle Zeit, 19 October 1984) 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 


DAV-Verlagshaus 
Postfach 11 03 20 


DO-6100 Darmstadt 
Fêderal Republic of Germany 


Tel.: (0 61 51) 3 3661 


But the Jamestic payroll has dec- 
lined, whereas staff abroad have in- 


Wûssner outlined consolidation plans 


Brumme that was later reduced to 1Û es- 
sentials. His strategy worked, 

When he quotes figures to prove the 
point he makes no mention of a faclor 
that is invariably seen as the epitome of 
a company's size and status: turnover, 

Bertelsmann turnover, at roughly 
DM6.5bn, İs nothing to be ashamed of, 
but for Wössner turnover alone is no 
longer a prime aim of management ac- 
tivity, 

"Size," he says, “doesn't interesl me. 
Why must we grow larger? What we 
need is lo become better and better, 
then growth will be inevitable." 

What counts, as he sees it, is thal 
throughout the group product quality, 
programme quality and publicistic and 
literary excellence are the objectives. 

“The foremost and, for me, finest ef- 
fect of consolidation,” he says, “has 
been the charrge-over from quantity to 
quality in Bertelsmann's corporate 
identity.” 

The chief executive feels there is a 
new sense of change at Bertelsmann, a 
keenness to cooperale and to achieve 
peak performance that at one stage 
seemed to be in jeopardy, 

This was certainly so in a number of 
divisions where trends were unsalisfac- 
tory in the carly 1980s and in view uf 
the impression created by the failure of 
the change-over from Mohn to Fischer 
and the Hitler Diaries hoax. 

Hamburg subsidiary Gruner & Jahr 
are the publishers of Stern magazine, 
which hough the fake Hiller Diaries. 

But Wiüssner's emphasis: on quality- 
has resulled in a concept of selective 
growth that is increasingly bearing fruit 
And motivating Bertelsmann stuff. 

When Wissner refers l0 selective 
growth he has in minel a renaissance of 
huok club business, which he fcels is 
threalened by the new media (with 
which Berlelsmann are ûlso associaled). 

He is firmly convinced thu reading 
will regain status alongside the eleclron- 
ic mein. Fle aims to lave an increasing 
1y high-quality product range un offer in 
the book club and other seclors to caler 
for this demand. 

On points such as these Mark 
Wössner may be forward-lpoking, with 
stralegie planning designed not only to 
consolidate but also 1o nake the group 
fighting fit for the 1990s, 

But in one respect, the corporate 
guidelines laid down by Reinhard Mohn, 
he remains firmly rooled in the past. 


manufacturer's Or suppller's 
address. 


A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 


1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 


Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany, DM0 cif abroad. 


Air mail axtra. 


creased substantially. 


aver Christmas 1982 in a 5Û-poinl pro- 


securitieş (Quality before growth, says 
reduced twig publishing group chief 


Hamburg publishers and major Bertels- 
mann subsidiary, 

But this first change-over was a sid 
failure. ‘The Iwo men's views on how 
best lo guide the media multi through 
Ihe crisis and consolidate group busi- 
ness were s0 fundamentally different 
that Mohn and Fischer were soan at log- 
gerheads. 

After less than 18 months Fischer 
called it a day and moved out af the of- 
fice from which Mohn had ruled roost. 

Wûssner, his hastily appointed sue- 
cessor, Was less interested in appear- 
ances. Initially he didn't even bother 
moving to head office, preferring to run 
group affairs froın his old office at the 
helm of Ike printing division. 

Anyone who expressed surprise was 
firmly told that the company was run 
from wherever he happened to be. Had 
his self-esteem been hit by being only 
second choice? Hardly. 

Wüssner, a small Swabian business- 
man’s son, began his management 
career in 1958 as a trainee in Gitersloh, 
being promoted lo lhe board in 1976. 

lle is unlikely ever to have doubted 
his ability to run the company, und na- 
une who meets him now will imagine he 
has ever had any doubts on the subject, 

The chief executive of Bertelsmann 
AG is nut only aware of having taken on 
u great inheritance, He is also keenly 
aware of what he persenally has accan- 
plished over the past year and a lıalf and 
whit his pluns ter the group are. 

“In the 1980/8! financial year we 
mikle iı profil of DMO3m. Last yeur it 
was roughly DAL275m and in our anniv- 
y yeu we will do even beer," he 
SAYS. 

"We hold 25 per cem of our equily 
capital again, Staff profit-sharing certili- 
cates ciutn inleresl dl 15 per cent. We 
have cash at the bank and the cconomic 
outlook is goal." 

Given the difficulties the group faced, 
the outlook could well be described is 
vıperb. But Wûssner prefers nol lO BO 
wmerhuard. ا‎ 

One of the must striking slalistics is 
that the payroll, which declined ıl home 
and abroad ın Ihe criticul years afler 
148O, is un the increase again. OF the 

Top 140 German caımpanics Berlels- 
mann are ane uf the few that increased 
payroll in [YR 2/3 — by 4.8 per Cont. 

‘This trend continued in the 1983/84 
financial year ending 30 June. World- 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany 


Who manufactures whal? 


Fınd suppliers and products. 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying ai lower prices. 


ork ever 
a en should have 
at ihe ready 
Easy !o use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 
Products, ıncluding 9,000 trade 


marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


he yicld oun BOVCTIMIENL Seay 
Is bec Cul twice within ۾‎ 
j. His now 7.05 percent, ` 3 

The spec of the inlerest rate di 
was because the Finniee Minister, 
hard Stolenberg, has Announced j 
without ifs and buts, the COUpOn laji 
be abolished, 

This has attracted new foreign ind 
ment capilal. The last 7.5 per cent 
ernment securities were mainly tle, 
by foreigners. : 

Until now forcign investors hek 
A distance from securities, becauy 
had to pay a 
their capital. 


Wu 


DIE: 


ark Wössner, b6, has since April 
1983 been chief executive of Ber- 

the 150-yeaur-uld publishing 
based in Giitersloh, Westphalia, 
krtelsmann will not in fact be 150 
bigexl year, but the anniversary is to 
witably celebriled and plıns have 
g drawn up for further large-scale 


ion until well into the‏ اذد 
per cent premiın f SpE ۰‏ 25 


2 chi .„ {kıtelsmann were a fairly small firm 
O TT 
mark foreign securities whose jjji stantial international group 1 
does not attract tax. This means E 1970s, a decade in which turnover 
foreigners do not have so much ht aN the slightest 
E central goverinient. nl idi that ا‎ media Eh 

‘thal is a thi dl be celebrating ils sesquicenlen- 

e Ee “ğû lull independence, hul many ubh- 
ings from current securities and bug WOMered whether Bertelsminnt 

Those who subscribed 1o the gJ jjf sould be as dynamic us it was in 

cent government securities at 93E MNs under hoard chairman Rein- 
cent at the beginning of this year ggg Mohn, who now chairs the uppvr, 
them now ut something like 1044 isory huard, 

cenl. From the current interest pf E I9Ws were iû dificult decade in 
8.25 per cent there is u still a uff YS, hut Bertelsmann just grew 
profit of five per cent, Fipew, outperforming virtuully idl 

Over a period of twelve months aff Hirble German groups. 

of more Lhiın thirteen per cent wolfe lale HYOOS turnover was well 
made. Similar calculations can be fî DMlbn and group activities were 
with other Hixel-interest bond, RY limited to the German markvt. ln 

Those who luld pension fund WFTrCTLY yeu «o1 I tuınastcı will 
dre in Ihe sime boit as Ihe beneficinfî™i DMobn. 1 
ul the reduced interest rate. Tein the early HOKE even this brisk 

The tmiputily of pension Afb rate failed to shicld Betlebminn 
showed itn incıcise in value of fos! [alr effecis of the international ıc= 
most cighl 1o almost ten per cet. Millers were mide wow by 
dirs nine months ol this year. TBemational structural cıisıs ım the 
Clues cutrem interest amd market business, 

il, Up lo the end of this year it isp ihi Bertelsmann in û pitticuliuly 
cel that {hete will be an increase indfulre spot, with book inl buuk clu 
of Irom lwo to Ihre per cent. Tho FS dumping, book clubs being a 
have shares in these pesi FWY of the group's hunıness, 

whose stength is foreign fixedif A Bis of all times powvr changed 
bonds, particularly dollar bonds MFA at the lop. Hut the chinge-uvet 
carned more. The valuc increae SWS refully prepared As intended, 
I1 per cent. novel up at O0 [rom Lhe Miia 

The slcep incereuse in the dolla the uperviuty board, lunding 
chinge rale this year has helped HES responsibility for the day-to-day 
has meant udvanrages on two Pugof company business to the man 
once Irom high interest rales in he Fmed to take yur, 
and then the strong dollar. j was Mantred Ficher. whu 

‘Ihe increased interest of fort lo have beer ù great vuccess is 
vestars in Jeutschmark bonds is #fR xeculive of Ciruner & Jahr. the 
sull of the view tuken by intent 
investors that the dollar has 
peak. A strengthening uf ihe dl" 
murk can now he expected. 

Fur thi reaxun foreigners aê f 
pared lu purchase lower inıerest 
deutschmark bonds. They could 1%} 
four to five points more in the U®. fj 

Risks with the dullar haê ® j 
many West German investors W “ 
their distance from dollar bonds. 
ask the question: What to do W" J 
money? A portion has for sure . 
way into West German pension 
because the tendency fur interest’ 1 
1o drop means a markel profit, : 
has in fact happened. ا‎ 

But Nurwecgian bonds have 1 
in aliruction. The risk of thelr j 
devaluation of the Narwegit 1 
against the deutschmark is unlike 3 . 
cause of the favourable finan 
tion prevailing in Norway" ery ¥ 
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{Kalner Stali-Anzuiget: 


Wage settlements have been catise for 
cancern as well, for {hey are nut ade- 
quately related to an employer's profits. 
in the public service both sides lack 
caution. 

Union demands as well ùs employer 
offers give the impression that repre- 
senting Ihe interests of the employe are 
of prime importance, not the interests uf 
the unemployed as well. 

Future wage setilements should nol 
be staggered according 10 skills and 
qualifications: a combination of pay 
rises and profit-sharing should be dle- 
vised. 

The effect of short-time working un 
the labour market “will not be of any 
great consequence", the institutes niin 
tain. Only in the service industries will 
there be a slight increase in the number 
of jobs. In the processing industries the 
figure will remain roughly the same, and 
in building there will be a considerable 
drop in the number working in the indus- 
try. 

Although the number of foreign work- 
ers returning to their homelands is grea- 
ter than the number of those coming into 
the country the number of job-seekers 
will increase by 30.000 to 40,000, 

The “silent reserve" of unemployed 
who have not registered at labour ex- 
changes will increase by 10,000. The 
unemployed rate will remain unchanged 
at 9.4 per cenl. 

Net salaries and wages will increase 
by three per cent as opposed lo the 2.5 
per cent of lhe current year. The in- 
crease in net profits will drop from 7.5 
per cent to seven per cent, 

Investment for cquipmnenlt will in- 
crense to five per cent as ngainst the one 
per cent for IYK4. 

Hans-Henning Zoncke 
(Rhriniiche Post, 23 Ocıubher 198-l) 


unemployment 
cts report 


clemands be financed in the long term, 
Tax reform should not be in two stages, 
hut should come into effect in one phase 
in 1986, 

The economists saw with some con- 
cern that politicians still made propo- 
salş for more public money for regional, 
labour and technological progranımes, 
Such measures have proven to be main- 
ly expensive and useless. 

They also regarded as questionable 
the intention of retracting in part cuts 
made to social benefits. Financing 
through an increase in contributions 
should be considered. 

In order to increase businessmen's 
readiness to invest more and offer jobs 
fo more people state involvement 
should be reduced. 

Privatisation of state-owned oper- 
ations would mean that production 
would be adjusted to citizens’ require- 
ments and the state budget would be re- 
lieved of burdens, 

Finally consideration should be given 
to limiting subsidies. 

The institutes in Hamburg, Kiel and 
Essen criticised the unions and employ- 
ers for not having adjusted their wage 
scales to take into consideration region- 
al factors, the branch of the cconomy 
and the business itself, 

The reduction in the working week 
and .working life has supposedly been 
arranged with some flexiblity, but in 
practice many maintain that this flexih- 
Îty just will not came into effect. 

The danger was been vaiced that 
trained workers will he employed for a 
sharter period and sn reduce the 


Stoltenberg reported firm on 
plan to privatise Lufthansa 


Sulzgitter is not only having lo settle 
“oll loans” in the steel pracessing clivi- 
sion but is having ta make long-over- 
dıte structural adjustments to the Salz- 
gitter subsidiary Howaldiwerk- 
Dêutsche Worf in Hamburg and Kiel. 


Central government has made clear 
to the Salzgitter and Saarbergwerk 


boards that further losses cannot be 
tolerated. 


At Salzgitter losses scem to have 
shot up with increased indemnification 


to workers, redundancy pay and pen- 
sions. 


Stoltenberg regards as a step in the 
right direction that state-owned orga- 
nisations have been reluctant to take 
up shareholdings in other companics 
during the course of the year. 


Boards are obliged to examine morc 
carefully than before if the acquisition 
of a shareholding-is essential or nat, 


In more than twenty cases govern- 
ment companies have disposed of 
shareholdings. 
,„ Proposals for acquiring new hold- 
ings that in general require the assent 
of the central government have 
dropped “almost to nothing”. 

There has been little comment about 
Lufthansa's intention to buy into the 
West Berlin hotel concern Kempinski, 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zcilung 
fir Deutschland, 11 Octaber 1984) 


Stoltenberg is ‘also unconvinced hy 
the argument pul forward hy Strauss 
that the interruption in the airbus makes 
il in the long-term essontial for the gov- 
ernment to retain a two-thirds holding 
In Lufthansa. 

Ruhnau's fear that selling off parts of 
Lufthansa would open the door to for- 
eign interests have also not cut much 
ice. و‎ 

` Stolteiberg, on the other hand, seems 
1o be looking at the investment injec- 
tions the airline will be neediig in the 
1990s. ١ و‎ 1 

As the state as major shareholder has 
no cash, it will be easier for the com- 
pany to find re-financing on the stock 
market. Limitations wili be imposed on 
the extent foreigners can participate 
and the shares will be issued with limit 
ed voting rights. . 1 

, Furthermore, as with the ‘privatisa- 
tion of Veba in 1983, consortia of banks 
will be, obliged to spread’ the shares 
widely. ر‎ 

; The privatisation concept also in- 
cludes limiting state participation in the 
Posts, Railways and gpecial properties 
or at least Te-organisating and consoli- 
dating state operations .with “adjust 


This last refers primarily to the steel: 
works Salzgitter and .Şaarbergwerke. 
Stoltenberg has demanded re-organisa- 
tion proposals from both. : 2 


, ment problems”, 


Growth down, 
. up, predi 


„ RHEINISCHE POST 


Ra growth is likely to drop from 2.5 
per cent this year to 2 per cent next 
Yycar, say the five major economic re- 
search institutes in their autumn report. 

The wages policies of the trades un- 
ions and shorter working hours are cri- 
ticised in the report. 

The institutes, in West Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Essen and Kiel said that 
the projected growth rate would not be 
enough to lead to more employment. 

Unemployment ۰: would increase 
slightly from 2.27 million this ‘year to 
2.28 million. Inflation would be two per 
cent. 

There had been traces of improve- 
ment in the economic situation over the 
past two years. 

In its economic and social policies the 
government had not donê much to un- 
leash dynamic economic growth. 

Planned tax reforms were steps in the 
tight direction, but were still not as ex- 
tensive as they should be to sustain 
growth. 

Wages taxation should be so built up 
that tax increases and the limits of tax li- 
ability for additional earnings should in- 
crease simultaneously. Corrections to 
the tax system should give priority to 


measures that affect {he family. . 


As regards the family il is more im- 
Portant to concentrate on growth and 
employment, for only then can family 


Fiance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 

berg looks as if he intends to press 
ahead with his decision to privatise na- 
tional airline Lufthansa, despite the uop- 
position of Franz Josef Strauss. 

In Bonn it is being snid that Stolten- 
berg wilt plnce before the ‘Cabine! in 
November an extensive privatisation 
plan that will be followed through to the 
end of this legislative period. 1 

This plan, according to lhe present 
Slate of play, apart from generalisations 
about privatisation, will include a "pro-= 
ject list" made up of about a dozen oP" 
erations in which the state has some 
Participation and that are ripe for pass- 
lng inlo privale hands, 

According.to reliable sources the list 
will include (he: wholly state-owncd 
Vereinigte Industrie-Untetnehmungen 
AG.of.West Berlin.and Bonn, which is 
regarded as “rije for privatisation”, 

This concern controls the important 
electricity company Bayernwerk in Mu- 
nich-and gas producers Thyssengas in 
Duisburg aswell as Vereinigten Alumir 
nium-Werke also in West. Berlin and 
Bohn. . 2 
` Stoltenberg is carefully preparing his 
case for the privatisation of Lufthansa 
for the battle that will rage in the Cabin- 
et because of the opposition to the move 
from Bavaria's Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss and Lufthansa chairman Heinz 
Ruhnau, Both are dead against dispos- 

ing of the government's 79: ‘per cenl 
holding in the nationalairline. . 

Stoltenberg expects 1o get full sup 
port'from Chancellor Helmnt Kohl. Al! 
suggestions that participation in Luf- 
thansa should be reduced to 51 percent 
have not convinced Stoltenberg. 


GHH ATA GLANÇEEES 


Components for European 
launcher Ariane 


njects the two fuel components Into the combustion 
0 ber at the necessary pressure. The gas generator 
produces the hot gas for driving the turbopump and 
pressurising the fuel tank while the rocket is in fllght. 
M.A.N. has delivered 150 turbopumps, 25 of those have 
successfully operated In ARIANE launches. 

The GHH Group member companies are pursulng 
progress In engineering on a world-wide scale, through 
target-orlented innovation and the continuous further 
development of proven concepts. ا‎ 


Supplles and services for 

® ihe basic and producer-goods 
Industries 

© the energy Indusiry 

@ transport and mechanical handling 

© communlcalions engineering 

® chemical and process engineering 

© the construction industry 

® the processing indusiry 


Guteholfnungsnütte Akllenvereln 
D-4200 Oberhausen, W. Germany 


Ariane is used to orbit communicatlon satellites and 
commercial! observation satellites. We expect that, 
between 1983 and 1990, some 45 to 60 satellites will be 
launched with this rocket. M.A.N. is involved in the 
series production of the Viking engines for the flrst two 
stages and is also responsible for the development and 
production of the rear supporting structure (thrust 
rame) and the toroidal tank in the first stage. 
Turbopump and gas generator are very important 
subsystems of the VIKING engine. The turbopump 
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GHH for lhe world markets 

® vıth a diversıtıed range of 
oroducls and services 

® series produciıon lo a hıgh 
design s!landard 

@ hıgh-qualıty specialist 
pfOducton 

© system-based flexible 
solutıons lo the problems 
ol plant construction: 

backed up by intensive R & D 

eflorls 
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But above all Singapore, unde d 
leadership of Lee Kuan Yew for 
Past twenty years ind the ruling p 
ple's Actiun Party, has a politicalg] 
tem that is free of corruption. Ty 
nucralic yardsticks cun be appli 
development without [ear Of ity 
pulitical resistance, 8 

Felir Spi 


EEC suspicion 
over US 
technology bang 


Ci is growing in the By 
pean Community thal Amen 
reguluions controlling technol 
transfer will damuge unjustifiahlyd 

exporl interests of European 

panies. 

At an informal dinner minister 
sponible fur industrial questions if 
handed û list of cases in which ilet 
Administration had threatened f 
in the European Community degl 
involved in exports by draggin d 
fect, 

Within six wecks information f 
he exchanged to permit the Cour 
Ministers, supposedly foreign mij 
ters, 1Û lake up a pulitical attilude. i 

Viscount Eticnne Davignon, Ej 
Cummission vice-pıcsident, ake 
view thal alter Ihe exchange of ist 
mation the Community's aim shed 
he ta make the future Washingload 
ministration aware ul [iuropean ks 

Davignon. whe is preparing f 
tutn to Belgian politics, has pii 
before the ninilers û paper haf 
ers le the Export Administration 
ul 197%, {epilation controlling f 
CAPO uF Wcupuns ol 1954, the 
ic energy legulaliun of 1954 andi 
Aon-dissemimition repulatins 
Hu. 

Cuuliuls applicd to technolo 
ttinsfer ine Hirst inal [orenusl aff 
cd by the poveruoteut ın num 
curly interests, “nevertheless, %4 
sile the USA there is the susp 
hat the way Ihe controls are pf 
in practice gives a competitive 1% 
TAC 10 Amite n comipunies 8 
Posed to non-A mer iciin comnpanY 

According tu the pnper fhe AF} 
can goverumenl seems tu hat f 
traurtlinary powers for the cunirl: 
At least, influence over technol? 
transfer, und not unly direetl 1 
tween the US and other countries" 
alo over third countries. 1 

Jt i nat completely clcar watê 
fect that has actually had on the 
of lechnology ind Ihe exch 
scientific ınforinatiun. 

Economic Affairs Minister 0 
Bangemann advised juurnalists 4 
make too much of the malit 
important 10 remain talking 1o! 
he said. 

But it was ensential to ¢ 1 
commercial vicwpuints were 4% J 
en into consideration with" 
Western Alfiance. ا‎ 

The indus y ministers havê # 

kes il‏ ۰ ا 
a recommendalion thal nla nalin‏ 
sible gradually to open UP "og‏ 
markets for communications‏ 
ment. soin f‏ 

They also decided un a 1 it 
gramme for develop 


3 3 la processiME- 
Mandards in dita P Milhelm Hadi 
wg, 17 ct 


purt 


he 
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Stability plus access to Asian markets 
attracts investment to Singapore 


reckons thal Wesl German investment 
is about 50Û million Singapore collars. 

This compares with Japanese invest- 
ment of between threc and four billion 
Singapore dollars and eight billion by 
ihe Americans. 

There are about 750 medium-sized 
Japanese companies in Singapore. The 
Americans have large operations on the 
Island, with General Electric with iı 
workforce of 12,800 at the top andl ac- 
cording, to Aldag, the Americans are 
expanding considerably. 

Because of the Singapore dollar-Anı- 
erican dollar link it is worthwhile for the 
Americans to use Singapore as a centre 
of manufacturing operations. This 
means that a half of electronic compo- 
nents’ production worldwide is pro- 
duced in Singapore, 

The Economic Development Board 
does all it can to attract to Singapore 
foreign investors in this sector of indus- 
Iry, offering favourable conditions. 

Singapore has ù giant container port, 
enormous oil refining capacities, fncilit- 
ics for building offshore drilling plat- 
forms and shiprepairs. 

As these aspects of Industry are hav- 
ing a tough time because of internation- 
al compeltilion Ihe state-controlled 
EDB is loaking to huild up electronics, 
specialist chemicals industries and the 
utilisation of the most madern cquip- 
menl, including robuls. 

The hasis for the success of this in- 
dustrial policy is solid. 


serves in American dollars and gold. 
Furthermore the building industry, thal 
has accounted for û stable labour situi- 
tion in the past, continues 10 he itetivu. 


come, and this exlends to lop manage- 
ment. 

In addition the Singapore dollar - 
deulschmark exchange rate is “terrible” 
because the Singapore dollar is linked 
to the American dollar. 

Despite Favourable wage levels this 
means that Singapore is no longer such 
a good deal for a West German investor 
such as Nixdorf. But Aldag said: “We 
are here because it gives us an entry into 
South-East Asia markets," 

Aldag, who is spokesman for the 
twenty or so West German firms manu- 
facturing in Singapore said that they 
were there for the local market, These 
firms along with the 130 others repre- 
sented in the island republic want to be 
oıt the spot in Asia's shop-window, so as 
to be able to keep in touch with (he mar- 
ket that is made up of 300 million peo- 
ple, and to be able to participate from 
Singapore in the region’s swifl econom- 
ic growth. 

The case of Rollei acts as a warning to 
many West German investors, however, 
even Ihrough they do not particularly 
want to be named, 

Rollei expanded its camera produc- 
tion in Singapore to a workforce of 
5,000 and then had to pull out. 

Manfred G. Schwencke, a director of 
West German merchant house Behn 
Meyer & Co. (Pte) limited, the oldest 
West German house with the largest 
turnover. in ‘Singapore (DM400 milli- 
on). said that South-East Asia was 
mainly an American and Japanese 
sphere of influence, 

A glance at investments from the var-= 
ious countries makes this clear. The 
West German embutssy in Singapore 


World textiles: coat cutting, but 
according to whose cloth? 


the Common Market. In vther sectors 
hese suppliers only account for 25 per 
cent of the market. 


This variation will cause chaos in iu 
world textiles trade, with damaging 
consequences for total world trade. ' 


Certainly the European textiles in- 
dustry, particularly (he West German 
industry, has suffered setbacks over 
the past ten years. West German siruc- 
tural changes were accelerated by the 
huilding-up of textile industries in the 
developing and threshold countries, 
that has had a considerable influence 
on the European industry. 


It is self-evident that these capacil- 
ies threaten the world marke1. 


As soon as purchasing power in the 
domestic market weakens developing 
countries, in their own basic interests, 
must utilise every Opporlunity to carn 
foreign exchange s0 as to improve their 


position as regards international in- 
debtedness. 


„ The main point about extending the 
International textileg agreement can- 
not only be damming up markets hu! 
considerations should be given as to 
how better to open up markels. 
inge Adham 
(Die Welt, 22 Ocluher 1K34, 


Catt in Genva is anı international orğa- 
nisation with an eye to fairness in 
world trade, 


Gatt is convinced that any form of li- 
mitation agreement brings with it a re- 


` . duction in world trade. 


So the irade limitations in the cur- 
rent textiles agreement must be abro- 
gated. Gatt officials have an eye mainly 


on the calegories and quotas system 
thal makes it difficult for the "cheap", 


countries involved to gain admittance 
ta the Common Markel. 


Galt is given support by ‘the foreign 


trade association of the’ retail trade 


that would not look unfavourably upon 


„ free world trade in textilcs.The Gatt 


ideas have caused a shock in the text- 


` iles and ready-made clothing industry, 


and not only in West Germany. 


In a paper prepared by the umbrella 
organisation for the European textiles 
industry, sent to the ten EEC govern- 


ments, it is pointed out that the deve- 


‘loping and communist countries ac- 
count for 71 per cent of deliveries to 


The economic development of the city 
state of Singapore, which is celebrating 
lhe 25th anniversary of its independ- 
ence from Britain, has been astonish- 
ing. The population of 2.5 million, 
three-quarters Chinese, has an ayerage 
annual income per head of DM18,500 — 
the best in Asia apart fronı Japan. Be< 
cause of the lack of manpower, industrial 
policy concentrates on high technology. 
This lıas attracted foreign Investors. 


ixdorf Computer (Singapore) Pte. 
Lid started its Singapore oper- 
ations two years ago. It is doing well. So 
well that it is te move from rented pre- 
mises into ils own building in 1987. 

A labour force of 250, mostly wom- 
en, produces daily 500 computer screen 
keyboard keys for lhe parent company 
in West Germany. 

The average monthly pay for an un- 
skilled worker is 500 Singapore dollars 
(about DM750). In addition, the em- 
ployer must pay 60 per cênt of the pay- 
roll in social security contributions. 

Nixdorf employees in Singapore 
work 44 hours a week. They only have 
between eighi to ten days holiday a year, 
and they are seldom ill. 

Friedrich-Wilhelm Aldag, factory 
manager, said: “Annually we work 143 
per cent.of the time worked in West 

Germany.” 
. It would cost the firm DM250,000 a 


year tosend-outra-German-worker and 


maintain him :living costs in Singapore, 
the fourth most expensive city in the 
world, are high for foreigners. 
Moreover local workers take advan- 
tage of the scarcity of labour and change 
jobs regularly so as to inıprove their in- 


TT international textiles agreenient 
covering the international textiles 
‘rade and particularly textiles supplies 
to the Common Market docs not come 
into effect until July 1986, 


But there are clear indications some 
people arc changing their minds. 

At first glance it seems that there is 
already a demand that the agreement 
should be extended; 

This lads 1o the conclusion that 
claims pùt down in black and white in 
the preamble to the agreement on in- 
ternational textiles remain just ideas. 

;: The preamble says thal measures 
; should be introduced to allow the text- 
1 les trade to develop without interrup¬ 
ton aid to contribute to the social ani 
ceonontic development of the develop- 
ing and threshold countries. 


In practice international trade seems 
, to be a long way away from such hon- 


ourable aims. 

Compared with the situation in 
1981 when thé first intérnational tex- 
iles agreement was extended, the result 
of laborious compromises between the 
contracting parties the position has got 
a loti tougher. Nol only in textiles and 
clothing. 

There is an evil tendency towards 
protectionism — the low-priced, pro- 


, ducing countries regard ËEC mea- 
` sures designed to prevent a flood of 


cheap textiles entering the Common 
Market as protectionist. 

The Catt position that has been pre- 
viously stated is the background, and 


ت کک 
boxer In Das Autogramm‏ 
(Pholo: Matthias-Film)‏ 


commercial cincma have a tough time 
for the greater the demands the smaller 
the audience. The few who are in this 
business still experiment, with the sets 
(Kluge), with the story line (Klick, 
Schilling and Thomé}), with effects 
(Schroeter), with lierary form (Achi- 
ernbusch) or with photography (Wen-= 
ders). 


Peter Lilienthal . has experiemented 
with a new visual form on the genuine 
course of our limes, He observes with 
considerable precision daily routine as 
well as the political condition of our 
world. 


He gives us observers a fecling for 
ourselves, for our times as well as for 
uur perspeclives, The overtones {hat he 
creates are aimed directly. at freedom of 
fantasy. AL Icast how fantasy is threitt- 
ened by everything when penc reigns in 


ihe land. 
Narhert Grah 
(Kölner Slaılt-Anzelger, 20 Orınber 1984} 


In contri 1o0 this wis Wol[gang 
Lundgrueber's portrait of the Black 
Forest own of Oberndorl. The film 
aleult reflectiyely with Lridlition und the 
present, and Ihe Fact that the town lives 
[rnm exporting arms lo sixly countries. 
Fem vom Krieg was awarded the prize 
for best TV film by the jury of the inter- 
national film critics associnion ind the 
Evangelical film commitiee. 

The Josef Sternberg Prize ‘for the 

most individual film was awarded to the 
Danish detective film Das Element des 
Ferbrechens by Lars von Trier. 
“ In the experimental film section 
4 uffsenposien from the West Berlin film 
and television academy came out top. 
Harmut Filtkau successfully gave a feel- 
ing of what the hot and cold war in Ber- 
lin is like-in a series of. fast-moving black 
and white frames that sometimes re- 
called Ruttmann. ا‎ 

On the positive side ofthe Mannheim 
film festival i1984 it should be recorded 
that after many years of absence Eaşt 
Germany contributed films. 

Fronturlaub by Bernd Böhlich was a 
sensible, stylised student production 
from the Babelsberg Film College. 
There was much dispule about it by cri- 
tics and publlc alike, but it deserved a 
place al the Mannheim festival a5 did 
Roland Steiner's documentary Worn 
wir uns erinnerh. : 2 

This film was made up of statements 
from nine different people from the year 
1949 and was a reflective production on 
the 35-year-long history of Easl Ger- 


many. Heinz Kersten 
(Der Tagesspiegel, 21 October 1984) 


The bandoneon player (left) and the 
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portant is that physically they have 
found a language for thé roles they play. 

The bandoneon player goes like a 
dreamer through the film. He acts as if 
his dreams were to him a nightmare. He 
acts, but he does not lose his dreams, 

His new friend, the boxer is a man of 
action to the bilter end. He thinks still 
of being a champion although he is 
through. He loses his fight, la the last 
frames of the film the smile on his face 
shows his unbroken determination. He 
is knucked down and beaten, hul not 
defeated for long. 

Dus Autogrunmt is, on the one hand, a 
parable about everyday life in society as 
well as a political stalement. 

On the other the film is an advenlu-= 
ruts presenlalion uf delicale over- 
tunes. There are hidden nuances in 
small gcslurecs and shûumefuced 
glances. And there is a scream that 
encls up in silence. 

Thuse who work on the boundaries ol 


| Making politics go into 
' pictures —~ with appeal 


The other is a boxer. They should be the 
trdclion of the party, one for connois- 
sturs, fhe other for the masses, 

Both are mentally alien to each other. 
The une does nol want 1o attract atten- 
tion 1o himself. The other wants to taste 
lo fhe full the little fame he has — in the 
pubs ûs well as wiıh the women. 

But the more alien they are to each 
wher the quicker they get closer to one 
inher as lhe annnyances pile up. 

Lilienthal Joes nol just add one thing 
After another in his film, he relys on the 
intermediate space, the atmosphere be- 
tween lhe pictures. 

The visible episodes are drawn in 
sharp outline, sometintes they are cut 
off short, This gives the appearance that 
happenings ure less imporlant than ef- 
fects. The individual episodes are 
welded into an atmospheric mosaic. 
That which provokes emotions makes 
insights possible. Feelings are all-im 
portant, nut just plain understanding. 

Whil is it all about? Not just a sug- 
gestive story, It is nol intended to cereale 
opiniuns. And it is not a spectacle. 

The strength of I.ilienthal's film is the 
ithenlicily uf his [lwo main characters. 

li is pussihle to deduce from their 
bodies who and what they are. IF yuu 
cunnut have Robert de Niro then you 
lave to be stidied with actors who can 
witke clear whit they learn, cspericnce 
and feel. 

Arpeminian Juan Jose Malini. ù a- 
mous benduncun player in ihe Ar 
ting. cmbodies he bandoncon player. 
and ihe New York boxer Angel des Vil- 
lar hv boxer. 

HÛ x nol important {hat they are wlint 
they play in the Film. What is more imi 


Mediocrity shows it talent 
at Mannheim festival 


director Heiny Srour for hls film Leila 
und the Wolf, In a mixture of the real 
and the imaginary he drew a picture of 
ıhe role the woman has to play in the la- 
test events in Libanaon and Palestine, 
concentrating on the domination of the 
male in Arab countries. 

The international jury awarded the 
Grand Prize from the City of Mannheim 
fur the best first film to the Austrian 
contribution, Malambo, by Milan Dor. 

The film was about a young man from 
the countryside who goes to the city to 
find his good fortune. He wants tu emul- 
ate the great escape artist Houdini, bul 
he always falls on his face. 

This can be seen as a parable as his 
effarls to raise himself up from the rou- 
tine of daily life. The breezy face of the 
Yugaslav survivor is contrasted with the 
zest for life of working class Vienna, 
The film is a melancholy comedy with 
dry humour. 

Various juries awarded five prizes to 
the Hungarian documentary Our 
Sehool. The awards were recognition of 
the director Jozef Magyar's efforts to 
expose the shocking lack of improye- 
ments in his country’s school system. 
From a film point of view the produc- 
tion was sterile. As with so many Mann 
heim contributions the viewer could on- 
ly see heads talking. : 


DER TAGESSPIEGEL 


Patwardhuan said he regarded his film 
is an “instrument for organisatinn”, Fle 
will not make any new films in the nexl 
few yecurs but will travel with id truck 
through dit and strcen the four films 
he hus already made in the countryside 
and the city slums. 

The film can be something else other 
than two pleasant hours in a cinema as 
is the cane in the cummercial cinema. 
Contracts with directors from the Third 
Worlel makes that «uite clear. 

For many years Mannheim has heen 
an important point of contact for both 
vdes. This year there was a seminar 
with representatives from schools of 
filming from Asia, Africa and Latin 
ANICIICA. 2 1 

In ıhe special competition for films 
from cuuntrics in the Third World there 
were contributions from Argentini, 
Brazil, Equador, India, Cameroun, Li- 
hanon and South Korea. 

The premotional prize went lo the In- 
dian production Fita Morgana by Mirad 
Moahaputra, the portrait of a large mid- 
dle-class family torn between tradition 
and emancipation, ard to the Lebanese 
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jı THE CINEMA 


-filntr Stadt mciger 


Fmaer Liliehial bis always made 
HÎ political films. He is Ftscinatedl by 
fy poutine of everydiy life that icts 
indicator of sucial relationships 
laie La Yictorit (1973) or David 
079 


Klaus Schûtz . . . the man for û lı Hs ceniral theme ıs human alicna- 


(Phorm ا و‎ convention as in /lauptlehre 


y (1974) vr thruvugh cconomie 
ten happens, competitors in a Eu as in Dear Afr Wonderful 


pean quiz programme play with walî i2, or military terror as in Es 
Deutsche Welle has now suntfiagcht Ruhe im Landt(1975). 
making programmes of its own [ork enthal is interested in people and 
American market “to help to offset srthey change, how 1hey accept their 
reggrettable information gaps thaler oroppose, or rebel against it. 
8! in the United States about Bulhis films are not just ù cinematog- 
e 3 Spokesman Schwartz pusi: gl production of themes, opinions or 
ا‎ la ihe Publi Ba mietions. What is always important is 
im A۸ EEE ER MEF lly is lo he seen in the frames, and 
EZIM progrimme, Spl ly is moro important is whit can he 
Report, has already heen sercened cinated iiAûu 
2 or felt from the images. 
is shartly to be followed by anol 1 ES 2 
tS programme about the Oberg] WF iS "0 othe [ilm-maker in the 
mergau Passion Play festival. ary who Ca pul Pile iA His 
‘The Voice ul Cie gies without apuiling the appeal. 
four magnzine progrimmes a mojjê'hele gives ù glimpse inte events 
and expects them to be screened ifAPce, and an indication of the itv 
cable TV too. phere in which the vents and place 
Evu Taschelip [DP. 
‘rtankfurler Neue Presse, 4 riober 4f] Bis new film, Dus utegramm, 1 .i- 
hal tells of two fricnls who are in- 
Alu û party in si ıcıhulc provi 
Bitlet and Mussolini. Hs [irsl ovel EF by the ubiqutuus milly fur 
branch was in Egypt, then a Bribl Bn the peace hits become toe Peiuv- 
Pprulectarialc. 1 
in Europe the Federal Republrd Te gey-beardel min is u lumuus 
Germany is iû centre of British Coul'aloneon (Gt kind ol accutelin) player. 
uelivity, based since the post-war ytl 
in Anpglo-Ciermiun centres set up BB 
German cit 


5 film eye lope, symbol ul Mann 
“The Briish Council today organkdj tims iernituonsl hl werk, used 
and finances 50 theatre and mj #Be and white. But this YUAN IU WAS 
tours and iırt exhibitions a year in jP black. 
Federal Republic, plus up 1# ke colour chante vcems ths ycar 
smaller events. SFopriate, Thee wvic lew tuys ul 
British Council libraries have during the sixty hours ın he Kine” 
Puteı d tû banks in Colugne, Mi 2 
Borli 1 N 2 lish lang? Jedinerity dominated at the 33rd in- 
teaching iv generally arranged isco ™Wional film wek. This was not en- 
horation wilh German schonls andiP; al the fault of the hlms chosen. id= 
versitics, E there were n ilways some 
As pûrl uf a large-scale exch ا‎ were dehniable. Other film 
programme 300 talented young Gr Lip year ıd nol have 4 wealth 
man studenls iı year have #& lo prevent. 
awarded 12-month British Col ganhations ouch is thr onc in 
WIM Should ner just think ibuut 


scholarships to stay in Britain 
values. Jı vhuuld br concerned 


19594, oul i 

Since 1945 ncarly 200,000 Jf) ك‎ formation and comınumçation 
sters have taken purt in yok i has I posible 1 get ivquainted 
change schemes. ا‎ cannut tınd û plce in the 

British culturil diplomacy is F : ا‎ ‘nded 
mainlain ohjective vtandurds suc ay TEE OF films shawn catendeu 
have earned the BBC a high rep gj O u Bilcn-Wurltemherg. 
Tor preventing a balanced vie af Bê, Ountry's film bureau screed, is 
tain pat and present, with no dı dew produclisny from its nein 
: a have to be made withuul 


ate propaganda hiùs. 1 ets from $ 
i çtrian-born, 3 OM StUUpurt 
E ie of sen o IMmponiant til festivals can he 


REE E intmenls' unknevun film directrs Wils 
n E aac Kalî ا‎ Indran film-maker Anand 
i il re pagandisis اد‎ inlay y an. He hrnugh his first ce 
he Pe 1 1 made of 5# film HBombuy, mur f ily tO 
uthers. coplce a y wU Hk 


Im. 
crooked wood, the philosopher ™ ha cu e ERD ; 
that nothing straight can be fashion nbay و‎ E 
out of them. dwellers Courage when thvy art 
JY moved un hy the police and 


ا 
CW hem that they hid & right Ir u‏ 
olive. :‏ 


Roland i 


her! 
{UHaunmarnuhe Allpenseıne, 1% Oct 


ke 
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Schiüitz says, but there is no reason why 
it should make no mention of hunmaıı 
rights violations. 

Its statutory tusk is "lo convey to lis- 
teners Abrotld i comprehensive view of 
political, cultural and economic life in 
Germany and to outline aud explain 
the German viewpoint on major is- 
sues.” 

It often has great difficulty in doing 
so. The Cologne station, which sees il- 
self as an “ambassador of the Federal 
Republic," frequently has ils broiad- 
casts jammed, 

Three days after hroadeasts in Rus- 
sian, Polish, Czech, Slovak, Hungarian 
and Serbo-Croat began in August 
1962 they were jammed. Difficulties 
have alsa arisen with the Greek colon- 
els and the Ethlopiun military regime, 

Deutsche Welle’s task and self-con- 
cept have remained the same through- 
out the years, but it has changed in ap- 
pearance and presentation and adapt- 
ed to modern trends, 

For about 20 years the Cologne sta- 
tion has produced TV programmes 
too. 

A network service that is provided 
for radio programmes as well supplies 
TV stations all over the world with re- 
gular German TV programmes that are 
dubbed in five languages and edited 
for Third World countries interested. 

Third World broadcasting nuthoril- 
ies transmit 600,000 programme hours 
a year in over 100 countries, 

Editing materia! calls for all manner 
of factors to be taken into considera 


lion, as a point male by a Malagusy TV 
official illustrates, 


What, he wondered, might people in 
drought-stricken countries in the 
southern, Jlygnisphere feel when, ns of- 


German attitude towards court 
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Bi COMMUNICATION 


Voice of Germany seeks to 
fill in the gaps 


Language services were slepped up 
in 1959 with the addition of Arabic 
programmes. Other languages were 
added. Language service payroll was 
increased. Commentaries and maga- 
Zine programmes were produced. 

Deutsche Welle today does no1 just 
broadcast in international languages. 
Language services include Dari and 
Pushtu for ` Afghanistan and Hausa, 
Swahili and Amharic for African lis- 
teners. 

Asian language services include 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindi, Bengali, Ur- 
du and even Sanskrit. 

The Voice of Germany sees its role 
as follows: “Everywhere in the world 
where freedom of the Press either do- 
esn'’t exist at all or is restricted by cen- 
sorship and where people are denied 
access to sources of information in 
their own country, short-wave radio 
must seek to offset this deficit and en- 
sure the right to freedom of informa- 
tion is upheld,” 

These are the words of Klaus 
Schitz, director-general of the Co- 
logne station, which has a payroll of 
1,400. He is a former Berlin mayor and 
German ambassador to Israel, 

To do this task justice is not always 
easy, especially as non-intervention in 
the domestic affairs of other countries 
is essential. 

It is not for the Voice of Germany to 
want to change political systems, Herr 


jesters wins British regard 


enjoyed Ihe respeet or uuthurity in 
which German writers, thinkers und 
acıdemics can bask. They tend to be 
Seen ûs court jesters whose main duly is 
to amuse, 


Some changes nay huve occurred in 
the media age, but the average Briton 
still finds totally unacceptable the ileu 
thal the taxpayers’ money is spent on 
promoting British arts abroad. 

A similar altitude was taken lowiard 
the former colonial nations. There was 
never any intention of making them 
British or of teaching them more than a 
limited command of English, 


Government subsidies for British 
Council activities overseas are, signifi- 


cantly, funded from the development 
aid budget. ' 


English is spoken as a first language 
by about 300 million people and as a 
second language by a further 400 milli- 
on, so English language teaching is û 
major British Council activity. 

ll earns the Council DM!75m a year 
and reduces by 21 per cent ils reliance 


. On government subsidies, 


The British Council carries wut a 
wide Tange ûf work in 81 countries. In 
Saudi Arabia, for instance, it teaches 


. English on behalf of the Saudi author- 


ities. In other countries its role is that 


of .an export manager for the British 
book trade, : 


.İn China it has helpêd to ser upa TY 


: programme in English, Ironically, the 


British Couiicil was set up 50 years agu 


„ 10 offşet the cultura] propaganda of 


the Arts Council ensure a large mea- 
sure of freedonı too. 

. Government intervention is fore- 
stalled and a distance can be main- 
tained from the state that is, Sir John 
said, absolutely essential if cultural di- 
plomacy is to be a success. 

If the Furcign Office were to feel a 
speciflc foreign policy line needed fol- 
lowing, such as cuts in British Council 
Activities in the Soviet Union after the 
invasion of Afghanistan; it would in- 
form the board but abide by its deci- 
sion.. 

The German method of voicing dif- 
ferences of opinion might serve (he 
Purpose of clarity bit it could nor pa>- 
per over how effective independence 
WAS — an independence that, in the fir 
nal analysis, could not exist without 


. the.consent of the government, which 


supplied the funds. 1 
British admiratlon for German cul- 


` tural diplomacy is doubtless due in 


part to the Germans spending much 
more heavily on it. But it is also due to 
psychological factors connected with 
Britain's role in the world. ۳ 

. Britain, reduced to the: role of.a me- 
dium-sized power, is in the throes of a 
crisis of self-confidence, Besides, the 
British with their innate tendency 10 
think pragmatically view-the very Coli 
cept of “culture” with suspicion. 


To call someone or. something culti- 


vated has slightly disreputable connot- - 


ations in English, except in the contekt 
of gardening or farming. 0 
Intellectuals in Britain have never, 


Frankfurter 


Neue Presse 


1۴ Karl-Heinz Runımenigge (captain of 
the West German natîonal! soccer side) 
left- or right-footed? Deutsche Welle, the 
German short-wave radio station, is 
hombarded with queries like that. 
Other examples: “Does the Bonn 
head of state have as much power as a 
nıonarch?" and “How much does the 
average German worker earn?” 
Hundreds of such questions reach 
the station's Cologne head office daily, 
inquiries being sent in from all over the 
world. ا‎ 
Deutsche Welle, the Voice of Ger- 
many, broadcasts in dozèns of lan- 
guages. Twenty-seven transmitters and 
relay stations broadcast röughly 100 
hours a day in German and 33 other 
languages. 

Foreign language services began 30 
years ago, on 3 October 1954, with 
newscasts in English, French, Spanish 


and Portuguese. Deulsche Welle had - 


becn going for about a year, 

Short newscasts in foreign languages 
were interspersed in German-language 
programmes and totalled a mere 50 
minutes a day. Yeats were to elapse be- 
fore full foreign-language programmes 
were broadcast. 


Wir tke Goethe Institute in Lon- 


don celebrated its silver jubilee 
last year, the director-general of the 
British Council, Sir John Burgh, said in 
an anniversary address there were two 
points its British counterpart could 
learn from West German cultural di- 
plomacy. 


One was how important cultural rel- 
atlons were as an aspect of foreign pol- 
icy and, indeed, world affairs, The 
olher was how important it was to 
learn to appreciate the culture of the 
host-eountry. 

To give and not to take, merely to 
send the Berlin Philharmonic to Lon- 
don or the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany to Germany, can readily prompt 
ingratitude, the classic reaction of the 
chronic taker, 

To mark the silver jubilee of British 
Council work in the Féderal Republic 
of Germany'Sir John read a paper on 
Cultural Diplomacy and the State at 
lhe Science Centre in Bonn in which.he . 
referred to the German media debate, 
On Intervention in cultural diplomacy 
by politicians. : 


Britaiih regulates relations between - 


the government of the day and organis- 
ations associated with along lines that: 


differ from the German approach, he 
said, 


İt tends to aim at a consensus from ` 


which domestic differences of opinion 
are accepted as an established fact but 
clashes are, as far as possiblê, Avoided. 

The senior permanent civil service 
hcad of the Foreign Office is a member 
of the British Council's board of gover- 
nors, so the board is always briefed in 
detail on government views and 
wishes. 

But close ties with the state such as 
also exist in the case of the BBC and 
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He began with a frustrating fcw 
monlhs in which lie tried in vain to 
breed certain cancer cells under labora- 
tory conditions to produce a specific 
immunological antibody. 

Professor Milstein made a suggestion, 
but it wasn't to Köhler's liking. He was 
determined to find what he envisaged as 
an “immortal” cell line supplying a spe- 
cific antibody. 

In bed, shortly before falling asleep, 
he suddenly had an idea. Suddenly he 
was wide awake, couldn’t get to sleep 
and spent the whole night thinking. 

The next morning he outlined his idea 
to his wife at breakfast, while in the la- 
boratory he found Professor Milstein in 
the cellar among the cell cultures and 
told hiın too. 

The idea could hardly have been sim- 
pler. He wanted to try and fuse healthy 
B cells, while blood corpuscles, with 
myeloma cancer cells. 

The resulting hybrid. would produce 
B cell antihodies thal would breed en 
masse like tumour cells and be identical 
with the parent cell. 

They would, in other words, be mon- 
oclonal and the antibodies they pro- 
duced would all have the same properl- 
ics and could be let loose, like a pack of 
hounds, at undesirable cancer cells, vi- 
ruses and other such substances. 

Köhler's idea was put into practice 10 
years ago, just before Christmas 1974. 
One evening he asked his wife lo join 
him in the laboratory as he checked his 
test cells, using a test devised by his 
Nobel co-laureate Professor Jerne. 

*I felt it was so boring going on my 
own through an entire pile of samples 
that had failed to deliver the goods," he 
recalls. He had no illusions of striking 
paydirt overnight. 

‘But when they held the ffrst test 
plates up to the light in the laboratory 
cellar they noticed bright spots round 
some of the newly-created hybrids. The 
experiment had succeeded! 

*It was incredible. | was jubilant, 
kissed my wife, was beside myself. It 
was more than I could possibly have 
hoped for." 

The rest is science history, and maybe. 
Georges.Köhler's Nobel Prize will -trig- 
ger a new and entirely different trend. 

He is nort the only outstanding post- 
war German scientist. There are more 
Jike him. If German research officials 
have failed to spot them they have prob- 
ably moved abroad, even if it is only just 
across the border to Basle. 

Annelies Furtmayr-SchilGiinter Haaf 

(Die Zeit, 19 October (984) 
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Hare's to Immunity . .. Köhler {left) and Jerne celebrate thelr Nobel Prize for 


Medlelne. 


German town on the opposite bank of 
the Rhine to Strasbourg. 

He studied biology in Freiburg 
where, in a lecture given by someone or 
other (he can't remember just who), he 
suddenly realised there was something 
other than bacteria — inımunology. 

He asked cellular immunologist Pro- 
fessor Fritz Melchers whether he would 
give him a PhD thesis and be his Dok- 
rorvater. Melchers agreed, starting 
Köhler on his way to Nobel lonours. 

He took Köhler, then a 25-year-old 
student, with him to Basle and the new- 
1y-founded Institute of Immunology, 
which he took over from Niels Jerne in 
1980. 

Far away from the red tape of Ger- 
man university life, Köhler as the first 
postgraduate student at what is now a 
world-famous research facility, set 
nbout a tricky immunological problem. 

To solve it he needed particularly 
long-lived and genetically identical cells 
from the immune system uf mice. 

As these B cells wilh the required 
properties were unknown, Köhler stub- 
bornly decided lo fashion them himself. 

Melchers advised him to iry his luck 
with immunologist Cesar Milstein in 
Cambridge, Before leaving for Cam- 
bridge Köhler jokingly said lo a friend: 
*In Cambridge | am going to merge cells 
and create antibodies." lt was a joke that 
was to come true, 
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But men's fear of addressing won; MEDICINE 
geuerilly less than women's Tero, 
dressing other women 


Laboratory experimenis in «f. Nobel Prize for revolution 


puhlic speaking was simulated $ 
clearly shown that public sneaki,. 


meu Hat nearly got away 


cence are undergoing revolutionary 
changes as a result of the new sub- 
slances, In pharmacies one of the most 
sensitive, simple and reliable pregnancy 
tests available is based on monoclonal 
antibodies. 

Scientists and doctors specialising in 
a wide range of subjects are successfully 
using the “wonder weapons” devised by 
Köhler and Milstein on new fronts of 
knowledge. 

Industry too benefits from “monoc- 
lonals." By 1987 world turnover is ex- 
pected to exceed DM1.5bn. 

Dr Köhler is as unperturbed by this 
landslide as he is by the news that he has 
won the Nobel Prize. His colleague Pro- 
fessor Klaus Eichmann of the Freiburg 
Max Planck institute calls him a quiet, 
modest man. 

Instead of marketing his discovery for 
all it was worth (for which he had ample 
apportunity}) he preferred to stick ta 
scientific research and continues to 
marshal outstanding research on how 
the immune system gocs in detail about 
its job of warding off germs and harmful 
substances. 

He is also keenly interested, says Pro- 
fessor Eichmann, in architecture and in 
rufurbishing old houses. He keeps his 
wife Claudia and three children out of 
the limelight. 

Claudia Köhler was with her husband 
at the’time he made his crucial dis- 
covery, which is uncomnıun enough for 
ihe wife of a modern scientist. 

His pathway to success was fell wor- 
thy by Science, the US magazine, of a 
three-page article on a “revolution in 
the making." 

“Köhler's idea,” the magazine wrole, 
“was basically quite simple, bul it prob- 
ably would never have occurred to any- 
one else who had not traced the same 
intellectual and experimental steps as 
he had." 

The beginnings were unspectacular, 
as is much about Georges Jean Franz 
Köhler, to give him his full nanıc. 

His mother was French, his father 
German, and he grew up in Kehl, the 


Music as therapy 


international congress on Music in 
Medicine, there are plans to visit places 
where medicine was practised in the 
Ancient World. 

As so often in the chequered history 
of Central Europe, a renaissance seems 
imminent — at least in music as medi- 
cine, 


It promises indeed to be a world- 
wide recollection of an approach that 
seemed to have been forgotten and a 
revival of human qualities that have 
lain dormant. 


This is more than jusl the expression 
of a sentimental reminiscence. : 


It is, many speakers admitted off the 
record, a bid to restore the unity of art 
and science and surmount the Carte- 
sian distinction between a soulless 
body and an incorporeal sul. 

The proceedings of the symposium 
are to be published in book form. 

Dieter Weinert 
(Stuttgarier Zeitung, 15 October 1984) 


Continued from page 12 


of vowels in Japanese that emotion 
and the faculty of speech lake shape in 
the same half of the brain, the speech 
haif. : 

Traditional Japanese instrumental 
music (unlike Western musi¢) is, he 
says, also evaluated on the left-hand 
side of the brain on account of its acous- 
tic similarily to speech and its inhar- 
monic structure. 

Careful analysis is needed to consider 
what repercussions these findings may 
have for our cultural understanding of 
ourselves. 

There was not enough time for that 
during the two days of 1he symposium, 
with over 25 papers (a third of which 
were given in English), parallel work- 
shops and demonstrations. 

The proceedings were constantly 
pushed for time and under pressure as a 
result of last-minute changes. 

Next year, in conneotion with the first 


he offered postgraduate student ° 


and linkect with symptonts Î 
agitation. 1 

Test findings indicate That in sire. 
periods, such as on being called og. 
make n speech and while preparin, | 


and delivering it, everyone feels o. 
greater strain. 


Geman immunologist, Georges 
1 Kuler, of Freiburg, shares with a 


The greater strain is felt by wor i 
and non-worriers alike, Cardia E e Yea eel 


quency increases. Changes in korg: J Köhler, who is 38, was inter- 


ple fecl take the same course, difi the writer last spring in Basle, 
etely in ihteasity. urrland. He emerged beaucd from 
,„ Serious worriers feel even moreg Ioratory in a half-open warehouse 
lous, upset, surprised, oppressed zf revealing a sports shirt and jeans. 
less happy than the rest. 1 dont envy you at all,” he said 
Their heartbeat and pulse rate r; fgujj at the Basle Institute of Immu- 
be the same as others" but they kijgyy, having to write about monoc- 
more agitated than others. ıl antibodies for 8 ا‎ public. 
They also feel the audience. lk mıjbe this chart will elp." 
dim view of their showing at the f EPled out of his pocket a sheet of 
trum. r lolded down to vest-pocket size. 


lelp. The science page of the 11 
ا‎ jj 1984 issue of Die Zeit featured an 
the audience ix not as ill-disposedur; mle enlitled “Monoclonal Aùtibodies 
ard them as they fear. lr he Wonder Weapons of Modern 
Conversely, those who feel lessurkicine.” 

ried about speaking in public arte} lended with the forecast: “At pres- 
felt by their audiences to be as allkrhrte Max Planck Society is keen to 
case as they themselves feel, lim. If Köhler does go to Freiburg 
Renate I. Mresth kad the immunological institute a bi- 
(Der ‘Tagesspivgel, 14 OctoberlAfgit orking in Germany mighl be in 

iraNobel Prize again.” 

٤ SF fe slll works in Basle but since the 
mation trunsfer in hinlogical subir Year has been director of the Max 
lures in it stale of vibration and deff. Institute of Immunoloey in Frei 
humun henkh in musical terms, sj Heisnow, a1 38 GRE youn- 
the human instrument must be keli Buseite: 
ne 1 ر‎ fewas born in Munich on 17 April 

This eluim, aunuul his assertion thalé M.He shares the DM577,000 Nobel 
crgy organised miatler, lel to lh for Medicine and Physiology with 
speaker accusing him of metaphyéhhauch older collengues, 
speculation, yare Niels Jerne, born in 1Y1! in 

Roederer, i physicist, first Mln of Danish parents, und Argen- 
why music existecl. His evolutifstorn naturalised Briturı Cesur Mil- 
approach, including lhe neuropil 1 
siological processing of stimuli lfeçor Jerne headed until 1980 
by auditory sensations, led lo tbt EBule lastitute of Immunology he set 
that music transferred emolhud ran as a research onsis hacked by 
stntes, gf Mand resources of drug manufac- 
Unfortunalely, ian unlike the "i Hoffmann-La Roche. 
formalionial slates” of languağê, e ue was Köhler's boss until he re- 
were us yet no quantitative pal The father of modern immunol- 
in terms of which to describe kdevised in the | 960s a laborato- 
stales. “1 hat was a crucial prerequisite for 

The paper by Tsunoda of Jap’ rs award-winning research. 
cxpected lo supply an interesling r Milstein was born in Bahia 
into the central processing of 0 1 Argentina, in 1927. In the mid- 
sound in the contexl of heniisp™ lt, as head of the molecular biology 
brain research. Ê laboratory in Cambridge, Eng- 

Speech used to be considered 2#" 
an activity of the left-hand side 
brain, whercas music WAS as5 ا آ‎ 2 
handled by the right-hand side, Cambridge he had the backing and 
ing the left to work analytically ۴ Wellectyal environment that en- 
right to work synthetically and 1f" him lo make a key discovery in 
cally. : medicine, that of substances 
` Since discovering and using thE * : ês monoclonal antibodies. 
tapping method in Ihe 1960s. ™™ ® revolution went almost unno- 
has come across striking distine’ "4s so often in science. On 17 May 
dominance patlerns between 1% 2 and Milstein submitted a 
and non-Japanese. ciel ature in London, which pu- 
Among Japanese he found Ih ® bef AMES. ۰ 
tres of reason and emotion to be ™ f, "®nal sentence the 1wo scientists 
ed in the speech half of the bra ا چا‎ new cel! cultures "could 
left-hand side, whereas other 1% fy ul in medical and industrial 
ities drew a clear distincton bef f 1s forecast turned out to be 

e 
them. He attributes the ا‎ 7 Sreatest understatements in 
the Japanese way of life. char Now o 
by harmony wilh nalUff igre: i later, over {wo dozen 
handling of emotions and 4€" f ا‎ 0 ٤ el 
of illogicality: tnt owe their healtlı anı 

‘Tsunoda i from the abu Ciniee monaclonal antibodies. 

Continued on pa499 13. ° losis and forensic sci- 
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Lost for words: analysis of why 
people get stage-fright 


cépt when verbal attack was the objec- 
tive. 

Dr Kriebel writes that speaking to a 
group triggers fear in itself. People 
who are particularly prone to feur of 
speaking then, but only thei, lend to 
distinguish between audiences. 


Worriers are more worried about 
addressing experts, political activists 
or university dons than abaut speaking 
to friends and acquaintances, for in- 
stance. 


Unlike the mainly unperturbed, 
worriers don't need to feel they are un- 
der verbal attack to experience anxiety 
while speaking. : 

Any personal or less erıotional be- 
haviour, such as “voicing their own 
views,” “being witty" or “contradicting 
someone," may be enough to trigger 
the feeling. 


Women are generally more worried 
than men about public speaking, and 
they are more worried about address- 
ing an all-male audience than one con- 
sisting entirely of women. 


Men too are slightly more worried aı 
the idea of addressing an all-female au- 
dience than others of their own sex. 


"DER TAGESSPEGEL 


Stãcker, coordinated the research pro- 
gramme. It included checks of 330 stu- 
dents from all departments of Marburg 
University, where Professor Stacker 
used to work. 


The first factor probed was what 
aspects of a speeclı situation contribut- 
ed to which extent to fear of speaking: 
the size of the audience, ils composi- 
tion or the purpose of the speech. 


Size appeared to be the crucial fac- 
tor, a group of between 8 and 12 peo- 
ple being a crucial threshold beyond 
which fear of speaking is felt, 


Least fear, upset and difficulty in 
speaking was felt not in speaking with 
one other person but with three; most 
apprehension was felt at the prospect 
of addressing audiences of over 500 
people. 


The purpose of the speech, such as 
voicing dissatisfactlon, probing view- 
points, contradicting and informing, 
proved to be of minor significance ex- 


Ancient Greeks teach lesson 
about music as therapy 


idea that by playing music to pulients lo 
soothe them before surgery he was 
systematically violating their personal- 
ily rigbts. 


There can be very little douht that 
this use of music is indeed a breach of 
personality rights, but isn't it fully justi- 
fied by the success it achieves? 


A survey at Hellersen sports clinic 
has shown that with a choice of four mu- 
sic programmes to be listened to before 
surgery, ‘dosage of Psyquil or Thalam- 
onal to calm the patient down can be 
halved. 2 


` Clinical and physiological data in no 
way . worsen as a result, and patients 
themselves feel much better. : 


Given such self-evident benefits for 
the patient and hospital spending, it is 
surprising only that the combination of 
music and medicine is not more wides- 
pread. 


` Striking differences in judgement on 
the value and effect of music character- 
ised the two opening papers,. given b 

Eagle and Roederer. 3 ۶ 


Eagle, a music therapist from Dallas, 
Texas, said vibrations were the essence 
of everything and matter resulted from 
thém. He gave a slide show to illustrate 
his point. ج‎ 

. It compared biological and physical 
structures with the patterns OF “frozen 
sound." He was convinced the similarity 
demonstrated how right he was, 


He‘postulated. an energy and infor- 


JP J agoras may or may not haye 
heen a music therapist, but Music in 
Medicine, the second international sym- 
posium on the suhjcct held in Lüden- 
scheid, North Rhine-Westphalia, carri- 
ed conviction. 


Bocthius, the early mediaeval philos- 
opher, tells the lale of a Greek youth 
who had been driven to madness by 
Phrygian singing and was mirıculously 
calmed down by having a certain song 
sung to him. 


Regardless whether the tale sprang 
from fact or fiction, the Lüdenscheid 
gathering clearly showed that the idea 
behind i1 was not just a wild flight of 
fancy, 

The modern mind must come lo 
terms with the fact that knowledge 
gained in recent years by means of 
scientific methods and ‘empirical scru- 


tiny were commoh knowledge in. An- 
cient Greece, 


‘The paper read by Dr-Willms, a psy- 
chotherapist, showed how keenly aware 
we have become of the double-edged ef- 
fect of music as a medicine, 


. Music, he said, manipulated emotions 
and encouragéd a reversion to oral- 
symbiotic experience. 

. This manipulation could trigger anx- 
iety if the client had reason to fear the 
reversion. Besides, just as when nature 
cures were prescribed, no-one could ex- 
actly quantify effects and side-effects, 

He.concluded that the deliberate uşe 
of music as a drug constituted the off- 
ence of bodily harm. That promptly 
created an uproar. ا‎ 

Conference chairman Dr Droh, an 
anaesthetist, was obviously under a mis- 
understanding and patently upset by the 


D o you feel uneasy about having to 
speak in public? Most people do, 
at least now and again. But some, and 
nol just professional spcakers, seem 
hlissfully unaware of stage fright, 


They, the ones who seem almost to 
welcome an opportunity of speaking in 
public, owe their skill to having been 
lucky with their mother, the first per- 
san to give them a hearing as children. 


They almost invariably report hav- 
ing had mothers who paid them atten- 
tion, supported and encouraged them 
und took what they said as children 
seriously, according to findings report- 
ed in a book entitled Sprechangsr (Fear 
of Speaking). 

The importance of early favourable 
experience for later feelings about au- 

diences is clear when people who ar- 
ent much worried about having lo 
speak in public are compared with 
those who are. 


Investigators expected the worriers 
lo be more demanding and to expect 
more of themselves, but they weren't. 
They were neither self-assertive or 
keen to control others nor anxious to 
earn praise and recognition for their 
accomplishments. 


They weren't any the more modest 
in what they felt themselves capable of 
doing either. Just like the less worried, 
they described themselves as impul- 
sive, capable of enthusiasm and geared 
to independence and responsibility for 
themselves. 


Only when they were questioned 
more closely on the extent to which 
they put their ideas into practice clid 
they show signs of reactions indicating 
shyness and inhibition in seizing the 
social initiative, 


The reasons for this inhibited behay- 
iour must clearly be sought in a general 
fear of rejection or punishment even 
though, just Hike the unperturbed, they 
see themselves as friendly, sociable, 
warm-hearted and socially accom- 
plished, 


Yet they admitted to being sensitive, 
introverted and imaginative, and as a 
result more readily alarmed, inclined 
to have scruples, more easily upset and 
less self-controlled. 


They were found to fluctuate in their 
moods, to have weak egos and to be 
more readily upset and insulted than 
non-worriers. 


Théty owned up to belg probably 
more mistrustful and moodier than 
others. They} were more disconcerted 
than the unperturbed at departing 
from accepted standards and failing to 
reach 1argets such as being as intelli- 
gent or as popular as others, 


These findings outlined in. Sprech- 
angsi, published by Kohlhammer 
Verlag, of Stuttgart, and written by 
Reinholde Kriebel, are all the resul of 
a long-term project backed by the 
Scientific, Research Association 
(DFG). 2 1 

The programme, under. the heading 
«Behavioural Modification, .was con- 
ducted in various stages and using var- 
ious methods. Dr Kriebel is a member 
of staff at the medical psychology unit 
of Essen University Hospital. 


The head of department, Karl-Heinz 
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of the first Turkishborn policeman in 
West Berlin. 

1t was a sensation. The man gave in- 
terviews to everybody and became so 
celebrated in the Turkish community 
that he changed his mind and never 
reappeared for duty. 

A police spokesman says loday: “He 
was only 18 years old and could not 
handle it all." 

However, this is hardly likely to be 
the fate of Frau Ünal. She has begun 
work at a pulice station: “There are 
three wumen here working wih 4] 
men,” she says, an emancipated womin 
worlds removed from the many Turkish 
women who dare nat gu ori to the sirects 
of West Berlin without a headscarf. 

“The men outnuniber us, but we don" 
fecl inferior," she says. 1 

And there is no reason to. In West 
Berlin, women policemen are on the as- 
cendancy. Besides Detective Ûnal, 27 
graduated as criminal detectives; 19 of 
the graduates were women. . 

: Liselotte Miiller 
(Maunnheimur Morgen, l& October 1984) 


Stepping out, Tüûlin Ünal recelves her police academy 
graduatlon certlflcate. 
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began work on the 
secretarial slaff of 
the criminal po- 
tices interrogation 
section, She had 
passed her Abitur 
(final school-leav- 
ing examination) 
and had spent 
some semesters 
studying law at 
West Berlin's Free 
University. In 
1981, she got a 
place at the police 
academy and after 
three years has 
graduated as a de- 
tective. Last year, 
she completed a 
prerequisite for a 
place in the force 
as a detective - she 
became a citizen of the Federal Repub- 
lic. Will her origins make her work 
more difficult? She says not. She ex- 
pecis advantages. One for example is 
the obvious one of knowing the Tur- 
kish language and customs in an area 
where there are a high proportion of 
Turkish people. 

Although her Knowledge of Turkish 
customs will help her to understand 
why the law is sometimes broken ¬— for 
cxample in cases of male machismo — 
she emphasises that crime is crime. 

She not only has taken out German 
citizenship, hut she also feels German. 
ILler circle of Turkish friends in West 
Berlin is small, hut she returns lo Tur- 
key for holidays. Her sister is married 
and lives in Istanbul. 

‘Tülin herself still lives with her par- 
ents. Her mother, aged 62, says: “I'm 
Irightfully proud of my clever litle girl. 

Her clever litle girl blocks any 
questions thu she considers 100 in= 
quisitive. She docsn't,want Lo suffer the 
fale {he some years ago hefell the fale 


Police car siren, flashing light, 
often dangerous, says report 


i EE 
GeneralAvjeiger .. 
“"qiarket revealcü that some could not be 
` heard just 60 metres away, especially in 
heavily built-up areas and. where traffic 
. noise was high. 
` It was also im possiblé, to establish in 
what direction. the siren could or could 
. not be heard. ٠ 
The authors ‘were critical of the po” 
‘Jice habit of going .fo minor accidents 
using the signals: “What do they hope to 
achieve?” they write. “The accident has 
` already happened." - 
`` Even using flashing light and siren on 
, the way. to bank robberies is warned 
‘against, This could, for example, put thie 
criminal under' psychological pressure 
and pêrhaps cause him to take hostages, 
` thus worsening the situation. 
: : Karl Habermann 
(General-Anzelger Bonn, 15 Ocıcher 1984) 


lashing blue lights and wailing sir- 
Fons as ušed by the German police 
can be both a hindrance to police work 
and downrighi dangerous, says a re” 
port in a police magazine. 
`“ .Two authorities, writing in Polizei- 
spiegel, say that both forms of signal 
aré often used when unimporlant of- 
fences are involved. 
This, they say, puts both the police 
and other traffic in danger. 
One Stuttgarl police area is quoted 
as having last year 33 serious accidents 
«involving police vehicles using the 


flashing blue. light and siren. In 18. of ° 


these cases, the police were to blame. 
There were cases of police vehicles 
running into roadside ditches, driving 
at speed into trees, and ramming unin- 
volved vehicles. 1 
Authors of the report say that this 
all happened because the police be- 
Jieved that ihe signals automatically 
gave them protection in traffic. 
Investigation of three sirens on the 


{furkish woman graduates to become 
1 a detective in West Berlin 


EEE 


Most of ihe more than 100,000 Turks 
in the city comes from the small towns 
and villages on the high plains of Ana- 
tolia. For them central Europe is a 
stranger world than it was for the Ûnal 
family. 

The Ünals came, by contrast, from Is- 
tanbul, a modern metropolis. The father 
began as a cleaner, but it soon became 
clear that the family was intelligent and 
industrious and knew what they wanted. 

They wanted to stay in West Ger- 
many, so they avoided the West Berlin 
Turkish ghetto of Kreuzberg and went 
instead to live in the new area of Grop- 
ius Stadt. 

Tülin’s 35-year-old brother, Fikret, 
who is a civil engineer at Tempelhof air- 
port, says: “Success depends on people 
individually. We didn't have it any har- 
der than the Germans. And we made the 
effort quickly to get to know both the 
language and the mentality. It has paid 
off.” 

The second brother, Kemal, 33, has 
also gained a firm professional foothold. 
He is an interpreter for the criminal po- 
lice. 

Detective Tülin Ûnal first thought 
uhout becoming a detective when she 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate. wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both.for planning journeys ' 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate. 
population, trade and transport. 


: The guldes are handy ın size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 


Four volumes are avilable: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 
Asia/ Australia, 240 pp.„. DM 24.80: 


Africa, 13Û pp, DM 19.80: 
Europe/USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 
F. A: Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 
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ğin Ûnalis the first Turkish woman 
pbecome a detective in West Ger- 
The 27-year-old duughler of a 
r from İstanbul came with 
family to Germany 22 years digu. 
۲ Hr dark, curly hair and fawn-co- 
yed eyes are nut sure-fire giveaways 
flr background. Only her beautiful, 
2 'skcinl features perhaps show that. 
EA rm Ûnal's success cannot be count- 
Al «a successful case of integration of 
jimers iı West Berlin hecause her 
qlmily is not typical. 
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Bid to help trees recover 
This truck Is pumping out a magnesium carbonate compound under high pafl fro e 14 
gure In an effort to reduce acldlty and rescue dying trees. The expérmatd Continued from pag 
belng tried near Recklinghausen, North Rhine-Westphalla. Pho sag jit hat 80 per cent of the damage 
2 sdone by Austrian concerns. 
IsSeizerland investigations are cur- 


e e 2 3 

Still disagreement about wat ijf rrosress 1o assess the damage 
: : ıe to forests, and the results will be 
lable in December, according to the 
[his forestry commission. 
wording to government figures 
İfe has been a considerable increase 
hıûmage done to Swiss [orestry since 
bıuumn of 1983 when 14 per cenl of 

pilands were in jcopardy. Increa- 
deciduous and fruit trees are he- 


ES 


. killing Europe’s forests 


Hî of all West German forest land 
is diseased, according lo figures is- 
sued hy Agriculture Minister lgnûz 
Kiechle. 

Atmospheric pollution is also taking 
its toll in other European cuuntries, 

According to a survey by the newsig- 
ency, Reuters, the damage is in some 
cases as bad as in West Germany. 

But there is disagreement in the Eu- 
ropean Comminity aboul the cause of 
the dumage. 

For example the French propose la 
reduce tle emission Of sulphur dixide 
into the air by fifly per cent by 1990 iis 
compared with 1980. But the French, 
conirtry 1o the West Germans, clo nul 


According to government repal 
tenlh ûf the forests in the Vosapsd 
uiling — in the previous year onal 
areas wefe affected. Now the 0 
has worsenerl, 

The main aim is to reduce sulphi led. 1 1 
oxide pollution, reducing enistanlf from 1985 the Swiss plan to intro- 
1900 to Tifty per cent of the lndffsaspeed limit of 120 kilometres per 
1980. By 198% lead-free petro] hffon motorways and 80 kiklometres 
be avaikuble and controls on etaffiuok roads. rir 
gises from motor vehitles lightened] Heencine Zeitung Muinz, 17 Ocinher 14%4) 
France takes Ihe vicwy that tiglenigi - 
controls on cars can achieve thet 
without catalytic converters. 

Emissions of sulphur clioxide anê 
ric oxide from Danish power 
have, devording tt i committee dl 


think it is necessary to make il ohligato- Tnvironmental Protection Mi 
ry lo fil cars with catalytic converters. been responsible far polluting hei 
The: European Commissioner re- and lakes in central Sweden and 


sponsible for environmental protection 
issued basic Standards for the Control 
of Industrial Exhaust Gases in March. 
But the guidelines stepped al the point 
of laying down limits. New or re«con- 
structed power stations must, indcedl, 
not exceed certain limits, but ıhese Hi- 
mits are to be regulated nationally. 

There are more than 35 billion hec- 
tares of forest in the European Com- 
munity, According to a slatement by ù 
Community spokesman there is consid- 
erable forest damage in Dennıark, 
France, North Italy, Greece and the Ne- 
therlands. There is no information 
available from the other countries, 

Belgium has 626,000 hectares of for- 
est and official statements have been 
made to the effect thal there is consider- 
able damage, but actual figures are not 
to hand.. 0 0 

In the smallest European Community 
country, Luxembourg, the governmenl 
has said that almost 30 per cent of trees 
over sixty years of ag¢ have been da- 
maged by acid rain. 

Luxembourg haş 82,000 hectares uf 
forest which covers a third of the land 
area of 2,800 square kilometres. that 
make up the Grand Duchy. The govern- 
Ment is in favöur of every measure to re- 
duce air pûllution and particularly the 
introduction of lead— fred petrûl. 

There is Corisiderablê concern in 
France now abdut the damage done by 
Acid tail, but France ‘rejected ‘the first 
reports made lii the early’'1980s on the 
subject of dying forests... و‎ 


miled exten southern Narwa. 
commiltee recommended a 
sulphur dioxide vmissions from P' 
industrial [lues. 0: 
‘The British government is com 
der increasing pıvssure to lini 


munity according to European 
mental protectianists. The Bilî 
ernmenl, however, wants tO n ا‎ 
further lhe causes of the pollutio 

Here there is a contradict 
from all parties are angered af 
ernment's inactivity. They dem 
sulphur dioxide emissions sho 
hack by thirty per cent by 1990! 
sixty per cent by 1995. 

The coumry's state-owned ene 
ganisation, the Central Electric 
erating Board, must hear the 
en. To introduce proposals 0 
being made would cost IW® 
pounds sterling hut û third Jess 
dioxido is emitted (han in 1 ۴ 

There are conlrudictory © 
gures in neutral Auslris abo 
mage done to forests by a P'. yf 
According lo {he Austrian A8 
Ministry the damage E 
heclares of the N 3 
hectares of foresllands. ا‎ 
' On the other hand a spokes ا‎ 
the Lower Ausırian state 2 0 
spoke of 6UU,tHO hectares M'.. 
"badly damaged". The spokes, : 
1 Continued on pagê’ . 
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Slower traffic suggested as 
pollution-cutting measure 


smoothly than they dare do in the cur- 
rent hectic traffic flow. 

Driving at slow speeds for long peri- 
ods also aids concentration and pre- 
vents falling asleep behind the wheel. In 
the 1977 investigation it was confirmed 
that “drivers were more swiftly fatigued 
when driving at high speeds for long pe- 
riods of time on motorways." Further- 
ntore tlrivers do settle down to longer 
travelling times. 

Then there is the argument that speed 
limits that would be of advantage to for- 
est protection would have to be con- 
trolled, adding to the work of police 
persunnel. 

There is automatic radar control al- 
ready to register and control speed limit 
violations on the Cologne-Frankfurl 
motorway — without any personnel on 
the roadway. Technology can be intro- 
duced in this way to engure that speed 
limits are adhered to — and used to aid 
the injured forests. 

In the discussion on speed limits it 
has become obvious that one considera- 
lion is that not only can the trees be 
saved but also human life. 

The raad accident research depart- 

ment maintained in a hearing in Bonn 
dealing with’ road safety in the capitiıl 
that a speed limil of 100 kilometres on 
motorways would reduce road deaths 
by 250 and it could be expected that if 
there was a limit lo 80 kilometres on 
trunk roads 1,000 lives would be saved, 
. It should not be forgotten that .be- 
Iween December 1972 und March 1983 
there were 4,662 accidents involving 
persons on trunk roads, of which 327 
lost their lives und 2,176 were seriously 
injured. 

In the same time period in the follow- 
ing year there were only 2,615 acci- 
dents involving people with 185 road 
«leaths and 1,135 seriously injured. 

The renson why these figures were al- 
most halved is the oil crisis al the end of 
1973/1974 when limits of 100 kilome- 


"gainer uaNtMiatr' 


Ires were applied on motorways and 80 
kilometres on trunk roads, These limit- 
ations were later lifted, 

After much passionate discussion the 
SPD-FDP coalition brought the speed 
on trunk roads back to 100 kilometres 
and introduced a “recommended” 130 
kilometres on motorways, ` 

There is no doubt among sclentific 
experts that speed limits would make 
roads and motorways safer and produce 
less exhaust gases that harm forests, It is 
only among politicians that there is dis- 
cussion. about .how much safer and 
cleaner motoring.would be with a speed 
limit of 100 kilometres. 

„ What is not disputed is that a motor: 
işf travelling from A to B on a motorway 
would need more time at a speed of 100 
kilometres (from Cologne to Kolenz it 
would takê nine minutes longer). 
` Thatis about the only corisequence of 
a' specd limit of 100 kilometres about 
which no onê disagrees. Möst other ar- 
guments dancë around taking a very 
black outlook, uiproved allegations and 
slick specualatioh, ':. i -.,...., 
ف‎ Ingmar Keller 
. {Kölner Statt-Anzelger, 9 October 1984) 


The Bonn governnıenl plans a major in- 


vestigation to sec İf environmental damage 
from car exhausts can be reduced by re- 
ducing driving speeds. Speed limit oppos- 
ers [car there will be more tailbacks and 
therefore more exhaust fumes. Supporters 
maintain that at 100 kilometres an hour 
traflle would be both quieter and safer. 


est Germany is the only industria- 

lised eountry in the western world 
that has no motorway speed limit. Dis- 
cussions about a limit of 100 kilometres 
an hour {about 62 mph) have intensified 
since trce Jcaths through environmental 
pollution became a national issue. 

To many il spcecl limit scems an im- 
mediale answer 1u the damage done by 
nitric oxide in exhaust gases. Catalytic 
converters do not have to be filted lù 
cars until J989. It is now being asked if 
West Germany should go it alone as re- 
gards speecls until this date. 

. Opponents of speed Himits, the car in- 
dustry for instance, maintain that the 
ritric oxide content of car exhausl gases 
would only be reduced by six per ceni at 
a speed limit of 100 kilometres. 

The environmental protection office, 
howcver, says thai pf the approximately 
one milion tonnes of nitilc oxide emit- 
ted into the air in a year a speed limit 
would redûce 'this figure by 182,000 
tonnes, ûr hûre than 18 per ceht. 

Doès it follow, then, that with f speed 
limit there would be more tail-backs oni 
motorways and 4s a consequence more 
poisonous gases emitted into the air? 

Professor Karl-Heinz Lenz, head of 
the road accident research department 
in Bergisch Gladbach is quite certain: 
with speed limits of 100 kilometres per 
hour there would not be tail-backs on 
motorways, he said. 

In an investigation commissioned by 
the Bundesrat in 1977 named “Project 
130” it was confirmed that a spced limit 
of 130 kilometrês per hour “would nol 
have a great effect on (raffle flow". That 
is true for 100 kilometres as well. 

Lenz goes evên further: “A speed li- 
mit of 100 kilometres improves traffic 
flow, particularly in dense traffic. At 
high speeds vehicles require more road 
space (more distance belween cars and 
longer braking .distances) .lhan when 
traffic iş moving slower, : 

„Furthermore, he added, motorways 
could take more traffic at slower,speeds 
sq here would not be long lings of cars 
held up... E 

Professor Lenz maintains that re 
duced speeds would bring about a situa- 
tion, as in North American built-up 
areas with traffic moving quieter and 
without impediment: 

According to. the traffic accident re- 
search department this wold méan that 
for various Teasonë there would bè an 
increase İn šafety où motorways. Speeds 
would adjust sb that accident-þroie 
“very fast” and “very slow" would disap- 
pear. ا‎ 0 

Thê traffic flow would bè regular and 
there would bê no difficulties’ in over- 
taking, which-’in-thé main would not be 
necessary, . AREAS 

Dangerous slow drivers !would also 
adjust. In’ traffic that ‘travelled: at the 
same.speed for everyone they would no 
longer have an üÛneasy feeling; they 

would drive more .calmly in the traffic 
siream, according to Lenz, more 


